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INTRODUCTION. 

HAVE been asked to write an Introduction 
to " Garry, a Holiday Story." It was play- 
work to write the story, but I can assure 
you the Introduction is quite a task. I do 
not in the least know what to say, except 
that I hope it may amuse all you children who may 
read it. It is every bit a " holiday " story, and I promise 
you there is " no powder in the jam" a thing I know, from 
my own recollections, you all very much dislike. 

This is my first appearance before the public, and on 
that score I ask kind indulgence, and can only say, if 
'' Garry " be anything of a success, it is chiefly owing to 
the kindness of my friends, Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Keyl, 
in making the charming illustrations with which " Garry " 
is adorned. 

I wish you all merry Christmas holidays and a happy 
New Year. 

JEANIE H EKING. 
October, 1867. 

45, Grove-end Road. 
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GARRY. 

CHAPTER I. 

UNT, why don't you tell me when 
Annie is coming home ?" 

" My dear Florence, have I not told 
you over and over again that I do 
not know ? " 

" I know you have, but won't you ever know, aunt 
Laura?" 

" When I do I promise to tell you, Florence ; that 
is to say, if you do not tease me too much." 

There was a short silence, broken by Florence. 
" Aunt, does it not seem very strange that I , Florence, 
should have a sister like Annie ? " 
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" Or rather," said her aunt, " that such a sensible, 
clever young lady as Annie is, should have such a 
naughty, mischievous little sister as you are, Flo- 
rence" 

" She is not ' a young lady ' now," said Florence, 
" she's married ; but I wish she would make haste 
home, or we shall not see her before we go in the 
country : have you decided yet, aunt, where we 
shall go ? " 

" Not quite ; Maude seems bent upon going to 
Cromer, so I wrote to Edward about it, and he says 
some friends of his are going there who could secure 
us lodgings, and he thinks we couldn't go to a nicer 
place." 

" That's right, old Ted," chimed in Florence, while 
her aunt continued, " but Mr. Carew says if we would 
go to Ramsgate or Eastbourne he could bring 
Annie down sometimes to see us, and perhaps leave 
her with us while he was busy in London." 

" Indeed he's very kind," said Florence ; " but by- 
the-bye, aunt, what am I to call him ? won't he 
think it very odd for me to call him c Mr. Carew ?' " 

" I don't suppose he will notice what you call 
him." 

At this Florence waxed hot and angry ; the idea 
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of being treated as a little girl, — "not notice" what 
she called him ; so, drawing her small form up, she 
said, " Indeed, I don't want to call him anything, 
such a horrid name too he has, when you do call 
him by it, Roup or Croup, or some nasty thing your 
chickens have, when they want hard pills rammed 
down their throats, which makes them scream until 
you can hear them over the half of St. John's 
Wood." 

M My dear Florence, what nonsense you talk, his 
name is Rupert." 

" It isn't aunt, it's Croupy, I know Annie used to 
call him so, and she is his wife, so she ought to 
know his name." 

" Perhaps, my dear, you may have heard her call 
him Rupy." 

" Well, that's just as bad ; I can't think how any 
one could call him Rupy ; now could you, aunt ? " 

" Well, I daresay I could if I were his wife." 

" His wife ! oh, aunt Laura, what an idea ; but I 
will tell you what I shall call him from now on — 
1 Brother-in-law-Croupy.' " 

" Florence ! " — but the reproof was cut short by the 
entrance into the room of a very pretty girl of about 
seventeen, with an open letter in her hand. 
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" See here, aunt Laura," said the new comer, 
" here is another letter from Ted ; he says his friends 
have offered to get us lodgings at Cromer." 

" Well, I don't know what is to be done," said 
aunt Laura, " whether we had better go there or to 
Eastbourne or Ramsgate." 

" I'm not going to Eastbourne or Ramsgate," said 
Florence. 

" My dear Florence, you will go where you are 
taken, and be grateful for going anywhere into the 
country." 

" But, aunt Laura, Maude and Ted both want to 
go to Cromer, so we are three to one." 

" But it isn't for my own sake I want to go to 
Eastbourne; you see, my dear Maude, Mr. Carew" — 

" There, I won't have it ! Brother-in-law-Croupy 
sha'n't come interfering with us." 

" Brother-in-law-Croupy!" said Maude; "of whom 
ever are you talking, Flo ? " 

" Of Annie's husband, whatever his name be," 
said Flo ; " what do you call him ? " 

" What do I call him ? why Rupert, to be sure," 
said Maude. " Florence, please be quiet for a little 
while, and not speak until you are spoken to." 

So Florence, thinking she had better retire out of 
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the room altogether, if she were to run no risk of 
speaking, left her aunt and Maude discussing the 
question of where to go, and went down stairs, and 
taking her hat from a peg in the passage, ran down 
seven steps which led to the garden. 

It was not at all a large or countryfied garden, for 
the Gordons lived in St John's Wood ; fbut it was 
of a very good size for a London one, ancl afforded 
Maude and Florence much pleasure in summer. 
There was a very nice croquet-ground, and at the end 
of the garden a little . rockwork planted with ferns, 
while from the centre sprang a sparkling little foun- 
tain, which, by-the-bye, was a source of great trouble 
to Florence, "for," as she said, "people always croqu6d 
her into the fountain, particularly when Ted was at 
home, then," she said, " she was scarcely ever out of 
it ; " so now, walking up to it, she stood looking down 
into the water as if half suspicious whether one of her 
balls might not be somewhere amongst the gold fish 
and bright shells at the bottom. However, seeing 
nothing, she took a very small piece of biscuit from 
her pocket and crumbled it into the fountain, whilst 
the gold fish gathered round and greedily swallowed 
the pieces. 

" I wonder," thought Florence, " why Maude so 
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much wants to go to Cromer, I want to go there 
because Mr. Carew wants us to go to Ramsgate; 
but," she continued, " my dear fish, I haven't got any 
more biscuit ; you should take what you get, and be 
grateful for it, as aunt Laura says." 

So saying, she walked away on to the lawn, and 
taking up one of the croquet mallets which lay on 
the grass, began striking the balls about. " I sup- 
pose," continued she to herself, " Maude has been 
practising while I was at my lessons ; however, she 
won't beat me for all that; but I wish she would 
come and have a game, it's no fun playing alone ;" so, 
throwing down her mallet, she retraced her steps to 
the room where she had left aunt Laura and Maude, 
and . found them still discussing the same question. 
Aunt Laura was just saying, " But, my dear Maude, 
will not Mr. Carew think it very strange, and Annie 
that we are very unkind ?" to which Maude an- 
swered, — 

" No indeed, aunt, I should rather think it strange 
that we were forced to go to a place we didn't care 
for, on the chance of our sister's coming down to see 
us, particularly as it is only a month since we have 
seen her, and when we return to London we shall 
see as much of her as she chooses." 
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So the matter seemed settled, and Florence, think- 
ing her silence had lasted long enough, began — 

" Oh Maude, do come and have a game of croquet, 
there's plenty of time before dinner." 

Maude at once assented, and the two ran off to 
the garden, where a good clicking of the balls was 
kept up until dinner-time. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HE days passed rapidly, the hot July 
weather becoming more and more sul- 
try; each day cabs, heavily laden 
with luggage, were seen passing the 
windows, telling of how another and another merry 
party was off to the sea-side, to get a breath of 
fresh pure air and a dip in the bright blue sea; 
everyone's sole aim seeming to be to get away from 
London. 

The Gordons were like everybody else, and 
Edward had been written to, to desire his friends to 
be kind enough to secure lodgings at Cromer for 
them. 

At length all was satisfactorily arranged, and the 
day before the departure arrived ; aunt Laura was 
nervous and fidgety, fearing that something would 
be left behind, or that Mr. Carew would be angry, 
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or even that some accident should befall them on 
the journey; Florence, too, was enough, as she 
remarked, " to drive one wild." Firstly, that young 
lady refused to allow her lesson books to go, then 
said she must pack her own things herself; and 
when Maude at length persuaded aunt Laura to let 
her try, Florence's box was taken into the room, 
and she shut the door and for a long time was very 
quiet When aunt Laura presently went in she 
found Florence sitting on her box, which was quite 
full, and saying, " I want another box, please, 
aunt." 

Aunt, however, insisted on looking into the pack- 
ing of the one she had, so Florence, standing by, had 
to see her packing taken to pieces ; the first thing 
which came out was a large bag of sand, which she 
informed her aunt was for Maude's canary's cage. 

" Don't you think, Florence, we shall be able to 
get plenty of sand at the sea-side ? " 

Which Florence, after some thought, admitted, and 
the great heavy bag was laid on one side, her 
dresses were all placed in the most marvellous way 
in the box, and, at the bottom of all, her best hat ! 
to take care of it, as she said, so you can easily 
imagine that aunt Laura had to pack the box again. 

c 
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Florence continually putting in things, for which 
her aunt presently looked in vain. 

At length she went down stairs, and aunt Laura 
seeing her amongst the croquet hoops and balls on 
the lawn, thought her quietly disposed of for the 
next hour or two. 

But her hopes were not destined to be realized, 
for in about ten minutes she thought she heard a 
strange sound on the oil-cloth of. the passage; but 
paying no heed to it, went on with her packing for 
the space of two minutes or so, when a remarkably 
sweet clear voice said, — 

" Aunt" 

Aunt turned and saw a sight that made her jump 
up with a sort of despair, for there stood Florence, 
dripping all over and a slimy green substance hang- 
ing from her bright wet hair. 

" Good gracious, child, what have you been doing 
now i 

" Well, aunt, I couldn't help it, for I suddenly 
thought of course the croqu&t must go, and when I 
collected the balls I found one missing, and thought 
perhaps it might be in the fountain ; so when I was 
looking down, I upset, and fell in altogether; and 
it's so nasty, these wet things." 
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" You horrid child ! I don't know what is to be 
done; all your clothes are packed up, and now I 
suppose I must unpack everything." 

But Florence again said it couldn't be helped, 
then sniffed and said, " Please, aunt, give me an- 
other pockethandkerchief, this is wet through and 
no good." 

Aunt Laura sighed, and began to take off Flo- 
rence's wet things. Just as she was fastening the 
last hook of her dress Maude came hastily into the 
room saying, " Aunt, do you know where those 
three pairs of new gloves which I bought yesterday 
are?" 

"No, I don't ; but do you know where my new 
bottle of ' application for toothache ' is ?" 

" No, aunt, I do not ; but I should just like to 
know where those nice gloves are ; I have looked in 
every imaginable place for them, and can only come 
to the conclusion that I must have dropped them be- 
fore I reached home yesterday." 

" Maude," said Florence, who now stood again 
equipped in dry garments, " is the croquet to go ?" 

" Oh yes ! by-the-bye, I am glad you thought of 
it, Flo; but whatever have you been doing with 
yourself ?" 
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" That you may well say," said aunt Laura ; " just 
as everything was nicely packed, she must needs go 
tumbling into the fountain." 

Maude tried hard not to laugh, and not wholly 
succeeding, sent off Florence to finish packing up 
the croquet, which she did, though not to her satis- 
faction, for the one missing ball was nowhere to be 
found; however, she consoled herself with the 
thought that they could easily get another made at 
Cromer. Just as the concluding arrangements, such 
as rolling in no end of newspaper to prevent the 
balls from rattling, eta were completed, she was 
called to dinner. 

When the meal was over aunt Laura said, " I 
must get you, Maude, to go and get me another 
bottle of ' application ' for my ' toothache ;' I couldn't 
possibly go away without it ; for I never sleep in a 
strange bed without having an attack— and every- 
body knows what those damp sea-side sheets are." 

So, Maude, putting on her things and taking Flo- 
rence with her, to give her aunt a little peace, 
started off. 

When the " application " had been bought, as well 
as one or two other last eta's, they made the best of 
their way home, as they had been a long time over 
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their errands. Just as they were turning into their 
road, Florence nearly ran over a little rough speci- 
men of a Scotch terrier, standing with his tail down 
and looking very forlorn, and as if he had lost his 
master. 

" Poor doggie," said Florence; " poor little dog." 
The poor little dog picked up his ears, and looked 
up with a very bright pair of eyes from under a very 
shaggy lot of hair, and when Florence said, " Good 
little dog," he couldn't stand it any longer, but 
jumped up while she patted and made friends with 
him. 

" Come along, Flo ; what are you after ?" 

" See what a dear little dog, Maude ; I wonder if 
he'll come home with me ?" 

" But you can't appropriate other people's dogs, 
Flo ; and whatever would aunt Laura say ?" 

" Oh look, Maude, he's coming with us. Come 
along, doggie, come." 

" But, Flo, what is the good of calling the poor 
little dog to disappoint him afterwards, for you 
know aunt would never allow a dog in the house for 
a moment ; besides, he does not belong to you." 

" Oh let us try, Maude ; perhaps aunt wouldn't 
mind just for a little while, at any rate." 
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By the time they arrived at Leyton villa, Florence 
and the terrier were the best possible friends ; and 
when the gate was opened and Florence would have 
asked him in, behold, he waited for no invitation, 
but rushed in and tore off round the garden, with 
Florence at his heels. 

Maude proceeded into the house and delivered up 
her bottle of " application " to her aunt, who imme- 
diately asked, " Where is Florence ?" 

" Gone into the garden," said Maude, but not 
volunteering any information about the dog, thinking 
it better to leave Florence to settle her own affairs ; 
so she went up to her room and began taking her 
things off. 

Presently aunt Laura followed her, saying, " Then, 
my dear, we go by the eleven forty-two train, to- 
morrow morning." 

" Yes, I suppose so, aunt ; and Ted says he shall 
join us in less than a week at Cromer." 

" Maude, Maude! do look, what's Florence got 
on the lawn ? what is the child doing ?" 

Maude came smilingly to the window, and what 
she saw we shall relate in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 




LORENCE sat making a very pretty 
picture amongst the lights and sha- 
dows on the lawn ; at her feet was a 
plate filled with odds and ends from 
their dinner ; in her hand she held a silver fork, with 
which she picked out the pieces from the plate, and 
held them towards a shaggy little light brown-haired 
terrier, who sat with his head on one side, his bright 
eyes fixed on the fork, and giving little satisfactory 
quivers with his tail, as each piece reached his 
mouth, and was instantly swallowed without one 
thought being given to chewing it. 

" Florence, put that dog away, do!" screamed 
aunt Laura from the window ; " where did you get 
it, the creature ?" 

" How can I put him away, aunt ? he must have 
his dinner!" 
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" Send it out of the gate ; good gracious, the dog 
is mad !" 

Maude laughed — for the dog hearing the window 
open, and aunt Laura screaming out of it, rushed 
towards the house and began barking furiously at 
her. 

Aunt Laura ran to the door and shut it, then rang 
the bell violently, and again looking out of the 
window screamed to Florence to get into the 
chicken-house, and shut the door ; at which the dog 
barked louder than ever : so again ringing the bell, 
she called through the door to the servant, " Sarah, 
call the police — there's a dreadful mad dog in the 
garden with Miss Florence; make her come in, or 
get into the chicken-house. What shall we do ? oh 
dear, oh dear !" 

" Look, aunt," said Maude, " the dog isn't mad !" 
for it had returned to Florence wagging its tail, and 
was greedily swallowing the remains of its dinner. 

Just then Sarah came into the garden, and doggie 
picked up his ears and gave a sharp little bark. 

" Take care, Florence ; I told you so," shrieked 
aunt Laura ; " I know he will bite you." 

" Oh, aunt, he's such a dear little dog ; mayn't I 
keep him, he isn't a bit mad ?" 
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" Sarah, I insist on the dog's being turned out this 
minute." 

11 Oh, aunt, do let me keep him." 

" Sarah, turn the dreadful animal out at once," 
said aunt Laura. 

So Sarah lifted the dog in her arms, notwithstand- 
ing his angry snarl, and Florence, throwing her arms 
round his neck, kissed him; aunt Laura, covering 
her eyes with her hand, and giving a little shriek, 
while Sarah carried him off and shut him outside the 
gate. Florence, who had followed, threw down a 
little bone, hoping he would remain near the gate to 
sniff at it. 

She then returned to the lawn, when Maude 
coming out, the croquet box was fastened up and 
directed, and Maude went back to see about making 
the tea ; and Florence, being again left to her own 
devices, thought she would just go and see if doggie 
were still near the gate, perhaps sniffing at the bone ; 
on going round to the front garden she heard a little 
whine and scratch at the iron gate, and saw the same 
bright eyes peering through the bars at her ; and 
master doggie no sooner recognized his friend, than 
he got up and wagged his tail and put his head on 
one side, while a policeman standing- near said, 
" Here's your little dog, miss, got shut out" 

D 
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"• Poor little fellow !" said Florence ; and thinking 
the policeman would think it so strange if she did 
not let him in, the temptation became too strong for 
her ; so, pulling back the fastening of the gate, she 
opened it, and doggie rushed in, as delighted as 
ever; the first thing he did, however, was to make 
an end of the bone near the gate which had been for 
so long tantalizing him. 

Florence embraced him with the greatest delight, 
saying, " Oh you dear little dog, I must have you." 
Her next thought was how to keep him, or get him 
into the house without aunt Laura seeing him ; just 
then Maude's voice was heard, " Come to tea, 
Flo." 

So, with sudden impulse, Miss Florence seized 
doggie in her arms, and rushed into the house with 
him. Tucking him under her arm, she peeped into 
the dining room, where tea was laid out on the table, 
and no one in the room, Maude having gone to call 
aunt Laura to come to tea. Florence paused for a 
moment to think; then, hastily taking her pocket- 
handkerchief from her pocket, she tied it firstly 
round doggie's neck, then secured the other end 
round one of the legs of her chair, upon which she 
hastily plumped down, throwing as much as possible 
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of her short skirts over doggie, as the approaching 
footsteps and voices of aunt Laura and Maude were 
heard. 

" Oh there you are, Flo," said Maude ; " I thought 
I saw you in the front garden." 

" Yes, here I am," said Florence uneasily. 

Doggie gave a little growl as aunt Laura's crino- 
line brushed the hair of his head the wrong way as 
she passed him. 

Florence coughed and moved her chair, and they 
all took their places round the table — aunt Laura 
very unsuspicious of the " dreadful animal" so near 
her. Florence's colour became very bright as the 
conversation turned to " the dog ;" and aunt Laura 
had the whole story of his following Florence related 
to her by Maude, Florence being unusually silent, 
and having apparently nothing to say on the subject, 
for a wonder, but who continually let fall little pieces 
of bread-and-butter or biscuit ; and at length, be- 
coming bolder, asked Maude to hand her the milk- 
jug, while aunt Laura was saying the fright of the 
afternoon had given her quite a dreadful head- 
ache. 

Maude passed the milk-jug to Florence, who, 
having poured out some milk into her cup, passed 
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it back, and began ladling it out into her saucer 
with her tea-spoon, and, when no one was looking, 
brought it suddenly down to her lap, and from 
thence to the floor, where doggie immediately began 
to lap it up, making so much noise about it that 
Florence coughed violently and laughed noisily for 
no apparent reason. 

Maude looked inquiringly at her, and aunt Laura 
said, " Do you know, Maude, I feel such a peculiar 
sound in my head, it's like ' clique, clique, clique/ do 
you hear it, or is it my fancy ? " 

" Well, I fancied I heard something, too," said 
Maude ; " I suppose it was some noise in the 
garden." 

Florence here hastily interposed with, " Aunt, we 
have finished packing up the croquet," then made a 
dive and fetched up her saucer; while aunt Laura 
said, " I only hope you will find a piece of ground to 
play on ; I think it very doubtful." 

And while aunt Laura and Maude began dis- 
cussing the question in a quiet way, which showed 
they had no intention of hurrying over the tea and 
leaving the room, Florence began to doubt the 
wisdom of having brought doggie in to tea; for 
though she had got him into the room, she did not 
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clearly see her way to getting him out of it again : 
and doggie, moreover, was becoming decidedly rest- 
less. She gave one hopeless look at aunt Laura, 
and still seeing no sign of her getting up from the 
table, looked down again at doggie, who had sud- 
denly broken loose from his fastenings, and was 
sitting up begging ; and forgetting everything in her 
delighted astonishment, she cried out, " Oh, aunt ! 
he's sitting on his hind legs, begging ! " Then all at 
once remembering herself, she blushed scarlet, and 
looked helplessly at Maude, while aunt Laura said 
in great astonishment, " Who's sitting on his hind 
legs begging ? " 

" Oh, Maude ! — oh, the canary, — do give the poor 
sugar some bird — I mean the bird some dog," said 
Florence confusedly. 

" What do you mean, Flo ?" 

" Oh, don't you see the poor bird ?" said Florence, 
excitedly getting up from her chair, as doggie in his 
delight at recovering his freedom began rolling over 
and over on the carpet ; then seeing, to her confusion, 
that the bird was not in the room at all, she added, 
" Why, you haven't packed the bird up, Maude ?" 

And at this instant doggie, with Florence's white 
pocket-handkerchief round his neck, ran out at the 
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open door, with Florence after him, leaving Maude 
and aunt Laura staring at each other. 

At length the latter said, " Do, Maude, go and 
see after Florence ; I am sure that mad dog this 
morning must have bitten her." 

So off ran Maude to seek her sister ; but Florence 
was nowhere to be found. 
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CHAPTER IV. 




00 R aunt Laura sat fidgetting on her 
chair after Maude had left the room, 
and wondering what that child, Flo- 
rence, could have meant by the canary 
sitting on his hind legs, begging — really it was a 
very queer thing to say ; and all the time, thought 
she, her light blue eyes wandering round the room, 
the bird was not here. I wish Maude would come 
back. I think I must go and see what is the matter. 
As she went into the passage which led to the 
garden she almost ran against Maude, who was 
saying, " I cant find her anywhere, aunt" 

" Where ever can the child be ?" said aunt Laura, 
looking out of the garden door. " Do you think 
she's in the garden ? " 

At that moment a frightful noise from the hen- 
house nearly made aunt Laura fall down the seven 
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steps which led to the garden, and she and Maude 
at once directed their eyes to the spot from whence 
the noise came. 

At first they could see nothing but the hens dash- 
ing themselves against the wire netting of their 
house, and the cock making a terrific noise, and 
apparently being very indignant; though at the 
same time taking refuge behind the hens in great 
alarm. 

All at once there was a renewed fluttering and 
scrimmage ; and while aunt Laura was saying, 
" Maude, dear, do get the poker, and take Sarah 
with you, and go and see what is the matter. I am 
sure some evil-minded men are stealing the eggs " — 
out stepped Florence, carefully shutting the door of 
the hen-house behind her. 

" Oh dear, oh dear ! you naughty child ! how can 
you frighten* us all like this ? I am sure I shall 
never be in a state to travel to-morrow," said poor 
aunt Laura. 

" Never mind her, auntie ; come and have another 
cup of tea," said Maude. And Florence, who appa- 
rently had recovered her light-heartedness, danced 
in after them, saying she also should like another 
cup of tea. 
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So the trio sat down to finish their interrupted 
meal ; the fresh fright having entirely put out of 
aunt Laura's head the cause of its interruption. 

Just as they were finishing their tea Sarah 
brought a letter into the room, and handed it to 
aunt Laura, who laid it down by her side on the 
table, while she got out and adjusted her spectacles, 
during which time Maude, whose quick eyes had 
caught the handwriting, said, " Oh', it's from Rupert ; 
do make haste and see what he says, aunt, about our 
going to Cromer." 

Here aunt Laura, who had just adjusted her spec- 
tacles to her satisfaction, and given a little touch to 
her cap, with which she always, for some unknown 
reason, accompanied their putting on, was just going 
to tear open the envelope when Florence cried, 
" Oh, aunt, aunt, don't, please, break the monogram ; 
I want it, though it is Croupy's." 

Aunt Laura paused, then took a knife and cut the 
envelope, and read the letter ; as she did so a faint 
colour came into her pale cheeks, and she turned to 
Maude, whose bright blue eyes were all inquiringly 
fixed on her, saying, " It is as I was afraid, Maude ; 
Mr. Carew does not like our going to Cromer, he 
thinks the other was such a good plan, and that it is 
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CHAPTER V. 

HE next morning was a continuation 
of the same sultry weather which had 
been going on for the last month and 
a-half in London, causing each day 
more and more people to leave it. 

The Gordons were this day up far earlier than 
usual, and as for Florence, nobody knew how early 
she was not up, for when Sarah came to call her she 
found her room empty and Florence in the garden, 
where she had, from a very early hour, been playing 
with her doggie, who had the very first thing dis- 
covered and rolled out the missing croquet ball, from 
under some tall " London Pride." 

Florence was intensely delighted with him and his 
cleverness, and the two became every moment greater 
friends, he being equally delighted with her attention 
to him. 
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After having begged some breakfast for him from 
Sarah, and made her promise not to tell her aunt, 
she again carried him off to her bedroom, locking 
him up in the cupboard, thinking her aunt or Maude 
would be soon down, which they were, and the hur- 
ried breakfast hastened through. It was no sooner 
over, than aunt Laura began to see to the basket 
which was to contain her " pussy," without whom she 
couldn't possibly go to Cromer, or anywhere else, 
while Maude put the nightcap over her canary's cage, 
first giving him plenty of seed and water. 
: At .length all was ready, Maude looking very 
pretty in her blue serge dress, and aunt Laura 
nervous and fidgety, but glad that all was at length 
" ready," and the packing over. 

Florence had been with them, flushed, excited, and 
unusually silent, but, after a short time, having no 
bird or cat to look after, she disappeared, and pre- 
sently Sarah came into the room and announced that 
the cab was at the door. 

There was a bustle. " Where is Florence ?" says 
aunt Laura. 

"In the cab, mum ;" says cook. 

And there, true enough, sits Florence, tucked up 
in one corner of the cab. In gets Maude and the 
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canary, aunt Laura and " puss;" the boxes are secured 
on the roof, the carpet-bag and umbrellas brought 
inside, and off they drive. 

For a while all goes smoothly, when Florence 
begins, "How funny it seems to be going out of 
town without Annie :" then, " Oh, look, aunt; there 
are the Hunts, all going out of town, too ; only look, 
they have three cabs." 

It was a long drive ; and once or twice Florence 
seemed very uneasy, and made several very energetic 
movements with her feet, causing aunt Laura at 
length to say, " Sit still, Florence." And just as she 
said this they came in sight of the Eastern Counties 
Railway, arid — 

" Miew," says pussy. 

" Miew," again ; this time in a most melancholy 
way. 

There is a great commotion at the bottom of the 
cab, and Florence's cheeks grow very bright ; and up 
jumps aunt Laura, crying— 

" Yuck ! yah ! yah ! ! driver, stop ; there's some- 
thing in the cab : and over rolls her basket of puss, 
who, however, doesn't fall out, being tightly tied in \ 
up jumps doggie, from under Florence's feet, places 
his nose to the basket and sniffs violently. 
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11 Gracious heavens I" says aunt Laura, sinking 
back to her seat ; then presently recovering breath, 
addressing Florence. 

" Where did that dreadful dog come from ? I 
thought we had safely got rid of him yesterday ? and, 
oh ! for goodness* sake give me the cat, he'll be the 
death of her, and me too ; make haste and open the 
door and let the dreadful creature out." 

Here one paw, armed with large claws, was seen 
flickering out of a hole in the lid of the basket, like 
forked-lightning ; doggie made one dart at it, and 
was immediately answered by a deep hiss. 

Maude took up puss's basket and restored it to 
aunt Laura, Florence catching up doggie and trying 
to hold him, which, however, was very difficult, for 
he, being a clever dog, knew there was one of his 
natural enemies in the basket, and accordingly was 
persevering in his endeavours to reach it 

" Florence, how could you do such a thing, as to 
bring that dog?" said Maude; "and where did you 
keep him ? " 

" In my room," said Florence ; " it was such a 
shame to turti him out, and he's no trouble." 

At this the cab drew up at the station ; and 
doggie, making one leap, sprang out of Florence's 
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arms and on to aunt Laura's lap, and sniffed violently 
again at the delightful basket 

Aunt Laura screamed, and, in her excitement, 
threw puss at Florence, and rose up from her seat ; 
and a porter at the same time opening the cab door, 
doggie was precipitated into the street 

" Now, Florence," she continued, as they all 
emerged from the cab, " I insist on your sending 
that dog away at once ; I won't be seen with such a 
rough-looking animal, besides he'll kill the cat ; — go 
away, sir." 

But doggie was executing a sort of delighted war- 
dance round her, and didn't seem to have the 
slightest intention of going away. 

" Come away, Florence," continued aunt Laura ; 
" don't take any notice of him, and he'll be sure to go 
away." 

And, recovering puss, and seeing that the porter 
carried off all the boxes, aunt Laura took Florence's 
hand and proceeded on to the platform. 

At length they were all comfortably ensconced in 
a railway carriage marked " Norwich," whilst the porter, 
who had carried their luggage, was deeply engaged 
in shutting the door, about the lock of which, he ap- 
parently found some difficulty, and which needed one 
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hand held over the opening of the window which was 
down. Just then Florence, seeing her doggie, who 
had been wagging his tail at the carriage door, dart 
off after another specimen of dog not unlike himself, 
could not stand it any longer, but pushed the door 
open against the astonished porter, and ran out on to 
the platform. 

Aunt Laura, who had drawn something from her 
purse, was turning her eyes towards the porter, and 
just in time to see Florence's exit. " Florence, 
Florence, where are you going ?" said she. 

" Florence, you'll get left behind," said Maude, 
starting up from her seat 

" My dear Maude, what are we to do now ? " said 
aunt Laura again, and they both looked out of the 
window. There was Florence in the distance, clutch- 
ing hold of doggie's tail. 

" Porter, porter, fetch that young lady ! " 

" She'll never be in time to get into this train 
before it starts," said he ; nevertheless, running off 
regardless of aunt Laura's " Then, let us out" 

Maude and she stood breathlessly at the window, 
crying, " Make haste, make haste ! " whilst a boy, 
watching the proceedings from the next window, 
cried, enthusiastically, " Hurrah!" 
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Florence, tightly holding the dog in one arm, and 
the croqu6t-ball, which he had found, in the other, was 
hurried along the platform by die porter, utterly 
refusing at the same time to nin, notwithstanding 
his polite suggestions as to the probability of her 
getting left behind. As she reached the carriage, 
there were several porters and two indignant guards 
standing at the open door, crying to her to make 
haste, as the train was that instant going to start 

Florence, who was possessed of a remarkable de- 
gree of composure, which never forsook her, paused 
to smile at the enthusiastic boy in the next carriage — 
who now was waving his cap round and round in a 
frantic manner out of window, — then jumped, dog 
and all, into the carriage, while the outraged porters 
banged the door very hastily after her, the train that 
instant beginning to move, first slowly, then faster 
and faster, while aunt Laura cried, " Not the dog ! 
oh, not the dog ! " 

But it was too late, the train was speeding along, 
and they were on their way to Norwich, accompanied 
by " the dog." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ELL, Florence, what do you intend to 
do now?" were the first words said 
after the train had started. 

" Well, aunt, doggie must come, 
now" said Florence. 

" But," said Maude, " it's like stealing some one 
else's dog, to take him miles and miles away from 
where we found him. I will tell you what we must 
do : we will have some bills printed, and say that a 
dog was found in the Finchley Road, and followed a 
lady home ; and that the owner can have it by de- 
scribing it — or something like that Come here, 
doggie, and let us see what you are like." 

" And the cat!" said aunt Laura, very solemnly 
from her corner. 

" Oh, I daresay they will soon be very good 
friends," said Maude ; " and perhaps doggie will be 
claimed before very long. Come here, sir." 
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Doggie jumped into Maude's lap, while she held 
up his head and looked at him — well, he certainly 
was a very handsome dog, and no doubt abqut it; 
his colour was light brown, his hair very long, silky, 
and curly; his head was a perfect picture — so long 
was the hair that the eyes, though large, sparkling, 
and clever, could only just be seen peering out at 
you, and trying in his own way to understand, not 
only you, but everything else. 

" You really are a very pretty dog, sir," said 
Maude. ' • You must give him a tiame, Flo ; for I 
suppose if he is not claimed, he will belong by rights 
to you — though I should like uncommonly to have 
him myself, that is to say* if aunt will let us keep 
him. Aunt, what do you think we had better do 
with him ?" 

" Oh, my dear, don't ask me. I wish we had 
never seen the dog; you had better write and ask 
Edward." 

" Oh, Ted will be for our keeping him," said 
Maude ; " you know he is always wanting us to have 
a dog. But dear me, doggie, what is the matter ? " 

This alluded to a certain very quick movement on 
doggie's part, and an apparent desire to throw him- 
self on his head. 
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Aunt Laura had just been putting down on the 
seat beside her the basket containing puss, which 
had attracted doggie's quick eyes — and with one 
Spring he had his nose to the delightful basket 
The claws again flickered out, and doggie's head 
moved quickly back. As he could not get at the 
cat Maude did not trouble her head any more about 
them, but took up the canary's cage and looked to 
see if her little favourite were all safe ; while Flo- 
rence gazed out of window at the fields and trees, 
past which they were flying, leaving hot dusty 
London further and further behind. 

" Maude," said Florence presently, " what shall 
we call doggie ?" 

" Well, let us see — what do you think of 
' Garry ?' " 

" Oh no," said Florence. 

Maude then suggested " Faust," " Muff," " Toby," 
and various other names, none of which appeared to 
give satisfaction to Florence, who at length said, 
" Aunt Laura, can't you think of a name ?" 

Aunt Laura paused, then said, "I remember a 
little white dog your mamma had before they went 
to India, which was called ' Tiny.' " 
. " But oh, aunt, that won't do for my dog, because 
he isn't at all tiny." 
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"No, indeed," said aunt Laura, " he ought to be 
called ' Rough/ or ' Bounce/ or something like that" 

" I think," continued Maude, " he should have 
some comfortable little name such as 'Dickie/ or 
4 Bobby/ or ' Brownie.' " 

" Oh yes, Maude, let us call him « Dick.' " 

" My dear," said aunt Laura, " I cannot have you 
going about calling him Dick, it sounds so vulgar." 

At length, after long consultation, " Garry " was 
decided on; and Florence at once began teaching 
doggie his new name, and amusing herself with his 
tricks and funny ways, which helped to pass some of 
the weary tiring hours. 

Even Garry at length failed her and grew tire- 
some and would not play any more, but seemed to 
find greater interest in watching the basket which 
contained " Puss," who, like every one else, was 
tired and restless. Maude threw down the " Corn- 
hill Magazine," which she had been reading, and 
looked out of the window, through which the sun's 
rays streamed, and the dust covered everything. 
Aunt Laura alone seemed entirely unaffected by the 
heat and fatigue, and when Florence, standing up, 
stretching and yawning, asked impatiently, "How 
much longer ?" aunt Laura took out her watch and 
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pleasantly answered, " Nearly three hours ; " and 
while Maude and Florence gave a despairing look 
at each other, she again took up her " tatting," and 
tatted away as if she were in the drawing-room at 
Leyton Villa, and the weather the coolest and plea- 
santest possible. But even the most weary days 
must come to an end ; and at about twenty minutes 
past four the long dusty train puffed into Norwich. 



CHAPTER VII. 



ICKETS, please," said the guard, 
opening the carriage door. 

Aunt Laura delivered up the two 
and a-half tickets. 
" Got a ticket for the dog, mum ?" 
" No, indeed, I haven't," said aunt Laura. 
" Then, ma'm, I must trouble you to come with 
me and pay for him." 

When all had been arranged, and the animals and 
luggage collected, the Gordons proceeded to the 
coach office ; for I must tell you they still had 
twenty miles to travel, and that by stage coach, be- 
fore they reached Cromer. 

As they would have taken their places inside the 
coach, they were told that only two of them could go 
inside — two of the places having been previously 
secured ; therefore, one of them must go outside. 
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Florence, with the greatest kindness, at once volun- 
teered to be the one to go outside, to aunt Laura's 
horror ; not on any account would she permit Flo- 
rence out of her sight — and of all places, on the out- 
side of a stage coach. Why, she would roll off 
before they had travelled a mile. 

Florence suggested that she had ridden on an 
elephant in the Zoological Gardens, without falling 
off; and the coach wasn't any taller than the 
elephant But even the assurance of this feat did 
not alter aunt Laura's decision ; and after some little 
consultation Maude was assisted up to her place on 
the outside of the coach, whilst aunt Laura, Flo- 
rence, Garry, pussy, and the canary went inside. 

No sooner had they taken their places than Flo- 
rence perceived a pair of merry brown eyes, which 
she recognized as belonging to the enthusiastic boy 
of the next railway carriage, looking through the 
open door at her, and Garry ; who apparently took 
it as a great liberty, and accordingly returned the 
look, accompanied by a growl, with interest — " brown- 
eyes," who had no evil intentions, was accompanied 
by a girl a few years older than himself, and a very 
stout elderly lady, who at once got into the coach. 

So those are the people, thought Florence, who 
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had taken the places ; then a sudden gleam of hope 
crossed her as she saw the party consisted of three — 
surely they would want three places, and then she, 
Florence, would have to go outside, and she " would 
not in the least mind," " oh dear, no ;" she was just 
preparing herself to say something to this effect, 
when the stout lady, addressing " brown eyes," said, 
" Now, Harry, take care how you get up, and mind 
you don't tumble off." 

Florence's hopes were dashed to the ground ; so, 
under the circumstances, she sat quite still in her 
corner, trying to think how very much pleasanter it 
was inside the coach, and how she rather pitied 
Maude, than otherwise, having to go outside. But 
Harry did not seem to require pity, and answered, 
%i Oh, ma', ' tumble off/ as if I wasn't accustomed to 
ride outside a coach. Papa is ever so much more 
likely to tumble off than I am." 

Here a thin serious-looking old gentleman came 
up, saying, " Come, Harry, we must get up, it is 
time to take our places." 

As they clambered up to their seats, the coach- 
man came out, drawing on his gloves, and looking 
dignified and important, while Garry, whose temper 
had not been improved by the events of the day, 
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barked loudly at him from the window, as he passed 
it 

" What a horrid dog ! " said the pale young lady 
beside Florence. 

" My dear, I hope it's not vicious," said the stout 
lady. 

Aunt Laura, in great distress, answered, " I am 
afraid he is^ very vicious." 

" Dear me," continued the young lady, leaning 
back, " had you not better have him tied up in the 
boot, or let him run beside the coach, or something ? 
I am sure I don't want to be bitten." 

Florence's anger rose, and she answered, " Well, 
would you like to be tied up in the boot, or made to 
run beside the coach, because you had no room, and 
were wedged in between me and the hot side of the 
coach ? It's enough to make anyone cross." 

" I think I am wedged in between you and the 
side of the coach," said the young lady, very quietly ; 
" and I am very warm." 

" Mamma," she continued, " have you done with 
that fan ? can I have it for a little while ? " 

"Wait a moment, my dear," said the stout lady, 
fanning herself very vigorously, and seeming really 
to require it 
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Florence s cheeks were very rosy, what with the 
heat, fatigue, and anger she felt ; and twisting Garry 
round to the other side, she swung his legs against 
puss's basket, turning it oyer. Puss miewed indig- 
nandy, and the young lady said, still more quietly, 
from her corner where she was, now in possession of 
the ' fan/ " What ! a cat too ? " 

" Yes, a cat, too!" said Florence, springing to her 
feet, " a cat ! and a dog ! and a canary ! and aunt 
Laura and Florence, and two nasty, hot people, 
inside a disgusting stage-coach, and I wish I had 
never come," added Florence, bursting into tears, 
and sitting down. 

During this time the coachman had taken his 
place, gathered up his reins, and cracked his whip, 
and the four horses and old-fashioned coach rattled 
through the streets of Norwich and onward, past 
lanes and fields, up hills, and along fresh country 
roads, towards Cromer. At first, the tired travellers 
found the change from the dusty railway very re- 
freshing, but after a time they all began to get 
cramped and cross, and felt the fresh country air, 
which had at first so refreshed them, rather cold than 
otherwise. 

At length, just as the evening was setting in, the 
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coach came lumbering to the brow of a hill, from 
whence the most charming view lay before them ; all 
along the horizon was the blue line of the sea, heathy 
downs all round them, high cliffs crowned with an 
old ruin and a new lighthouse, and under them, the 
lights of the little picturesque town, with its fine old 
church standing in the centre. 

This sight roused Florence, who had been more 
than half asleep, and she, as well as everyone else, 
looked eagerly out of the window, while the coach 
ratded rapidly down the hill ; and Florence, getting 
each moment more and more wide-awake, stood up, 
saying,- "Oh, aunt, is this Cromer at last? what a 
long way it is ! " 

Aunt Laura also roused herself, and said, " Well, 
here we are at last, I wonder how poor dear Maude 
is getting on, on the roof ; I am afraid she must be 
rather cold, for there is such a fresh wind." 

" Oh, but isn't it delicious, aunt ? look at that ruin 
on the cliff, and the lighthouse^ and oh, the sea ! with 
those little white waves dancing about; oh, how 
delightful, shall we soon be there ?" 

" In about five minutes," said the stout lady, good- 
naturedly. 

And, in truth, it was little more before the coach 
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drew up before the hotel,, and the passengers began 
to alight As soon as aunt Laura and Florence were 
out they immediately looked for Maude, whom they 
discovered at that instant being assisted down from 
the roof by the thin elderly gentleman, the father of 
Harry. 

" Well, Maude, dear, were you very cold ?" began 
aunt Laura, as soon as Maude reached the ground. 

" Oh no, aunt, you've no idea how delightful it was, 
I wouldn't have gone inside the coach for anything ; 
the view and the air were so splendid, we certainly 
must all go back on the outside of the coach." 

" Yes, that we must," said Florence ; " and just look 
how delighted Garry is to get free again ; and, oh 
Maude, isn't it a lovely place ? doesn't the sea look 
splendid ? " 

" I wonder where we are to go ? " said aunt 
Laura, when the luggage had been collected ; " let 
me see, is not ' Brunswick Terrace' the name of our 
lodgings ?" 

"Yes, aunt," said 'Maude, "perhaps we had better 
get some one to show us the way there ;" accordingly, 
a boy was found, who undertook to show them where 
Brunswick Terrace was. It turned out to be a little 
row of four houses, standing on a cliff, sideways to 
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the sea, with a very steep road leading down to the 
beach before the houses. 

Number four was to be their house, and having 
paid the boy, they entered, all mutually pleased 
with the appearance of the tiny house, the more so 
as they had it entirely to themselves. First of all, 
you entered at a little gate, and walked through the 
smallest of flower gardens to the front door, which 
opened at once into the dining-room, from one side 
of which led the way to the kitchen, and on the other 
side rose the little staircase, which, when ascended, 
led to a pretty little drawing-room, in front, and a 
bedroom behind, over which were two more bed- 
rooms. 

Having gone over and inspected the house to their 
satifaction, and the boxes having arrived, they sat 
down to a comfortable tea-dinner ; after which, being, 
as you may imagine, thoroughly tired out, they went 
to bed. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



HE next morning the sun rose bright 
and fine, sparkling in the sea before 
their windows, and waking Maude and 
Florence j Garry had, from a very early 
hour, been most cheerful and lively. When they 
were dressed and had gone down stairs, they found, 
to their surprise, aunt Laura already up, and break- 
fast ready, while puss sat, comfortably reposing from 
the fatigues of yesterday, in a sunny corner of the 
room, carefully washing and rewashing her face. 

Garry stood contemplating the sweet picture she 
presented for the space of about a second, then made 
one dash at poor puss, who immediately sprang on to 
the mantelpiece. 

" Oh, the cat I" cried aunt Laura ; " my dears, she 
will never be able to live in any peace with that 
dreadful dog." 
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" Oh, they will soon get accustomed to each other/' 
said Maude; "let us begin breakfast!" Then Garry 
turned his attention to the milk-and-water. 

" Now dears," said aunt Laura, as soon as break- 
fast was over, " I think the best thing we can do 
is to unpack at once, and try and get a little 
straight" 

Florence looked longingly out at the bright sea, 
and girls in sailor-hats, and children and nurses, 
wending their way down to it, and said, " Oh, aunt, 
mayn't we go out just for a little while first ?" 

" No, my dear ; I think it will be much the best 
plan to get everything comfortably unpacked first" 

" Very well, aunt ; shall we make great haste about 
it then, and shall I unpack my box ?" said Florence. 

As soon as the boxes had been uncorded, Florence 
set to work with a will at her own, and very soon the 
floor was covered with things which she had pulled 
out and thrown in indiscriminate heaps, " just to get 
them out of the box," as she remarked to Maude, 
throwing, at the same time, another dress down. 

" But had you not better make Garry come off 
your black silk palet6t ?" said Maude. 

Now Garry, I must tell you, had been thought- 
fully, and with an object in view, walking over the 
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"things" Florence had pulled out of her box ; ' at 
length, having discovered which, to him, appeared 
the most comfortable looking heap, he sensibly laid 
himself down on it, and went to sleep. 

" Garry, come off/' cried Florence, jumping up, 
and herself walking over the things. 

" Crack" went something. 

14 What's that ?" said Maude. 

" What's that ?" said Florence. 
, Maude took up the little brown dress from the 
floor, but could see nothing. " You must have trod- 
den on something, Flo, it sounded like glass ; and 
what is this on your dress ?" 

" Oh, there must have been something in the pocket, 
which I have broken," said Florence. " Oh ! I 
know, it's aunt's what-you-may-call-it «stuff, you know, 
Maude." 

" No, indeed I do not," said Maude ; " what do 
you mean ?" 

" Oh, the application for toothache stuff, and now — 
oh dear ! oh dear ! it has broken all over my brown 
dress, and it will always smell of toothache from now 
on — how horrid !" 

" And look here," said Maude, drawing her three 
pairs of missing gloves from the same pocket, " I sup- 
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pose my gloves will always smell of toothache from 
now on, as you say — though I do not exactly know 
\vhat you mean; how could you put the things in 
such a queer place, child ? I must just go and tell aunt 
that we have found her application." So saying, she 
started off, and Florence was left to continue her 
efforts at unpacking. 

" I wonder what aunt will say?'* thought Florence, 
when left to herself. "At any rate, she has another 
bottle of application, so it does not so much matter. 
I remember now, putting those things in the pocket 
of my brown dress, and thinking it such a very safe 
place. But Garry," she continued, out loud, " come 
off my palet6t ; oh dear, oh dear, you naughty dog, 
how dreadfully you have creased it, what will aunt 
say altogether ?" 

However, on Maude's reappearing, as she did not 
say what aunt Laura had said, Florence thought she 
would not ask her, so the matter dropped ; and gra- 
dually the business of unpacking got finished, and 
everything put away in proper places. 

"There," said Maude, " do you not think it ever 
so much more comfortable to have it over, and go 
out afterwards ? We shall enjoy ourselves twice as 
much, having it off our minds." 
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" Well, perhaps," said Florence ; " but what is that, 
it sounded like a knock at the door ?" 

" Whoever can it be ?" said Maude. a I wonder — " 
then she stopped. 

" Wonder what ?" said Florence. 

" Please, miss," said the servant at the door, 

" there's two gentlemen and a young lady just come, 

« 

and Miss Gordon said I was to come and tell you." 

" Very well," said Maude ; " say I will be down 
immediately." Then, addressing Florence, " I dare- 
say it is the Vivians, they got us these lodgings, 
you know." 

"The Vivians, are they here ?" said Florence ; " I 
did not know they were going to get us lodgings." 

But Maude had not waited for any more, but had 
run down the little steep staircase, and into the 
drawing-room, where the visitors were. 

" I wonder," thought Florence, " why Maude never 
told me before that they were here, however I am 
glad they are, and we shall be sure to have good fun 
now Ronald is at home again ; well, Garry, what are 
you staring at me like that for ? dear me, I wonder 
if I am to go down ?" 

At this instant the drawing-room door opened, and 
aunt Laura's voice called " Florence." So Florence 
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went down slowly step by step, wishing the while her 
aunt had not called her, for it was such a horrid thing 
to have to go into a room full of grown-up people : 
who all looked at her when she came in, and who, 
after having told her that she grew very fast, had 
apparently nothing more to say to her ; however, her 
composure was, as we have before remarked, great, 
so, opening the door, she walked in, telling Garry to 
wait outside. 

" How do you do, Flo?" said two young men, 
getting up at the same time and shaking hands with 
her. 

" Quite well, thank you," said Florence. 

Then going on to a bright rather pretty-looking 
girl sitting by Maude, she shook hands with her, and 
was at once rewarded by, "How you do grow, 
Flo!" 

Flo being very much accustomed to, and rather 
tired of, hearing this, went and sat down by aunt 
Laura, who answered, " Yes, she does grow very 
fast; she will soon be as tall as Maude, I tell 
her." 

" Yes," said the girl, whom I must introduce to 
you as Miss Isabel Vivian, " but then Maude is such 
a very little thing, and Flo will be tall like Edward." 
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" Oh no, not like Edward," said Florence. 

"Why not like Edward ?" said Isabel Vivian,; 
smilingly. 

" Well," said Florence, hesitatingly, " I don't 
know — but he has such white eyelashes." 

" Ha, ha !" laughed Isabel, "so . Flo; is not flat- 
tered by being thought like poor Edward. But,, 
come now, young lady, your eyelashes are not so 
very dark." 

" Their mother is very ; fair," said aunt Laura, 
" and they are all so like her, excepting Annie." 

" Ah ! Miss Gordon, I wanted to ask you the last 
news from India : I hope they are all quite well ; is 
it settled yet that Edward will not go out ?" 

" Well, yes,"* said aunt Laura, "I suppose it is; 
and that is what has put off dear. Maude's going. 
But I believe she will go to India next spring- — but 
do talk of something else, I cannot bear to think of 
it" 

" Did you hear," continued Isabel, " that Ronald 
and Trevor, met Annie and her husband at a railway 
station about a week ago ? Come here, Ronald," she 
continued, "and tell Miss Gordon all about it" 

Ronald accordingly came and sat down by aunt 
Laura, giving her all the particulars of the meeting; 
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while Isabel was saying to Maude, "Now, mind, we 
must get up some famous picnics, and have good 
fun. You know we have been here before, and can 
show you all our pet places." 

Here Trevor, the eldest brother, interposed, 
" Miss Gordon, will you all come for a row this 
afternoon ? " 

" Well, thank you, Trevor, I think I would rather 
not," said aunt Laura, nervously ; " we had better go 
out and look at the sea first — we have not been out 
yet to look about" 

" Will you all come for a walk along the cliffs to 
the lighthouse then ?" said Ronald. 

" Yes, that would be very nice," said aunt Laura ; 
" but I think you had better call for us, as we do not 
know our way anywhere." 

" Very well, we will," said Isabel ; " but what is 
that ? " A little scratch and whine were heard at 
the door. 

" Oh," said Florence, jumping up, " it's only Gar- 
ry;" saying which she opened the door and ad- 
mitted that young gentleman, who politely took not 
the slightest notice of the visitors. 

" Well, Miss Gordon, you do not really mean to 
say you have a dog after all ?" said Isabel, as she 
rose to go — " wonders will never cease !" 
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" No, he is not our dog," said aunt Laura; "but 
he followed Florence home one day, and she brought 
Jiim here." 

" Well, good-bye," said Isabel, " at three o'clock 
we shall call for you." 
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CHAPTER IX. 




AUDE," said aunt Laura, as soon as 
their visitors were gone, " I do wish 
you would write out an advertisement 
about that dog at once ; I shall be 
much more comfortable when it is done ; and I sin- 
cerely hope he will soon be claimed by his rightful 
owners." 

" Oh aunt !" said Florence. 

" Very well, aunt," said Maude, starting off to 
fetch her desk, whilst Florence took to embracing 
Garry in a disconsolate sort of way. 

By the time the advertisement was written and 
posted, dinner was ready; and shortly afterwards 
they began to prepare for their walk. 

"I do hope, my dears," said aunt Laura, when 
they were ready and waiting for the Vivians, " we 
shall not have much of this dreadful boating." 
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" We are sure to have that, aunt," said Florence, 
cheerfully ; " Ronald Vivian is a sailor, and they are 
all fond of boating — so is old Ted." 

" Well, at any rate, Maude dislikes it as much 
as I do ; so she will stay on land with me," continued 
aunt Laura. 

" Well, aunt," said Maude, doubtfully, " I do like 
it just a little, when it is very calm." 

At three o'clock punctually the Vivians made 
their appearance, and shortly after the whole party 
were merrily making their way along the cliffs in the 
direction of the lighthouse, Ronald, Florence, and 
Garry leading the way, followed by aunt Laura, 
Isabel, Maude, and Trevor, 

Aunt Laura was detailing to Isabel all the par- 
ticulars of their journey, not forgetting Garry's part 
in it, and her horror of his proceedings regarding 
Puss, and Florence's entire indifference in the mat- 
ter : while Maude was saying to Trevor, " Do look 
at those two ridiculous creatures in front" 

" Three ridiculous creatures, you mean," said Tre- 
vor." 

And truly — for Florence, Ronald, and Garry were 
all alike running about and tumbling over each other 
for no apparent reason, above and beyond the mere 
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delight of being in such a beautiful place, and with 
nothing to do but laugh and enjoy themselves. 

Garry was rushing in circles round until caught by 
one of ' them, and rolled over* when up he jumped, 
just as if nothing had happened, tearing round 
them again and again. 

Notwithstanding their gambols, they succeeded in 
reaching the ruined lighthouse before the rest, and 
had already walked round and examined it before 
the others came up. 

" Where's Florence ?" was the first thing aunt 
Laura said, when she had recovered sufficient breath 
to speak; every one looked round, and no one an- 
swered. 

" Where's Florence ?" she again said, getting 
Considerably alarmed. " Florence !" 

" What's the matter, aunt," said Florence's voice, 
apparently just beside her aunt 

" Oh, my dear, where are you ?" said her much- 
relieved aunt looking round 

" Here, aunt, in the lighthouse/' said she, looking 
out of the aperture whence she had got in ; " it's so 
nice, aunt, do come in ; Garry has gone to sleep." 

" My dear, do come out ; the whole tower may 
come down any moment I am sure it is not safe." 
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" And ; only think," added Isabel, " if Garry's 
owners were , to ; claim him, . there would . be ; nothing: 
left of him for them, if the • tower came . down. " 

This had the : effect-; of.: sobering Florence, ^whoi 
slowly came out of : the tower and; stood by Maude,; 
who was looking back at the. - town ; „ and . ; sea, / and, 
whose cheeks the fresh : sea breeze had; made very 
bright and rosy, as ; well t - as ; blown : her golden : hairc 
about ;;..'..: 

" Just look at Maude," whispered Isabel; " does; 
she not look pretty ?" 

" Who looks pretty ?" . said : Florence aloud/; re-' 
covering herself. 

But no one answered her until Ronald at. length, 
said, " The sea, my dear." 

" Ronald," said Florence, as they were descending, 
the hill, " do you know of any place where we could 
set our croquet and play ?" 

" Oh, you, have brought your croquet, have you?" 
said he, " so have we ; and! am sure I do not know; 
where we shall be able. to. play.!' . 

" Well, I should think we : might, be : able; to find. a 
very good place, not • oyer ; ; smooth, .-. of course," said 
Isabel, " but still playable on, ; somewhere along these 
cliffs ; there are plenty of smooth places. " 
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: ". Oh yes !'' said Florence ; " and wouldn't the 
balls just fly over the cliffs nicely ? Why, it would 
be ten. times worse than the fountain at home; we 
should have to station some one down on the beach 
to [ catch the >• balls — and : only fancy ; what raps . they 
would get ; for of course they would not know when 
a ball was. coming. I should just like to make Mr. 
Garew stand down there, to catch the balls." . 

The dimples came out very . strongly in Florence's 
cheeks as she. said this ;. and in her intense apprecia- 
tion of this bright idea, she began dancing sideways 
along the cliff, when the braid of aunt Laura's dress 
unfortunately caught on a very large stone, and Flo- 
rence not seeing what! had ! happened danced cheer- 
fully, at, it, , and ; was, of course, i precipitated headlong 
over it — the braid of aunt Laura's' dress tearing for 
about a yard. < 
,-"; My .dear, child J" and: 

" What did you do, aunt ?" were ejaculated at the 
same instant 

Trevor unhooked aunt Laura's dress, and Flo- 
rence sat up and stared in ; the most astonished man- 
ner at the others, who , were all in fits of laughter. 
. " . Oh, . Flo ! " said : Isabel, " I % never, saw anything 
so absurd in my life as the nice way in which you 
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danced over that dress; it will make me laugh 
whenever I think of it for the rest of the day." 

"No one asked whether I had hurt myself," said 
Florence, getting up. 

» " Well, Flo, you really must not be angry with 
us," said Ronald ; " I am sure you would have 
laughed, too, if you could have seen yourself. And 
Garry, too, if he had not been very nimble, he would' 
have been flattened into a sort of pancake." 

At this Florence laughed,: and became perfectly 
good-humoured again ; and when the braid of aunt 
Laura's dress had been pinned on, the walk home- 
wards was continued. 

" Miss Gordon," said Isabel, "you must all come 
back to tea with lis. I promised papa I would bring 
you back with us." 

" Yes, we shall be very pleased to come," said 
aunt Laura ; and, Isabel, is your papa any stronger, 
my dear?" 

" Well, no ;" said Isabel, " he is just as great an 
invalid as ever ; he goes about in a hand-chair and 
enjoys the air, and sometimes we take him out in a 
donkey-chaise By-the-bye, Maude, we must have 
a bathe to-morrow morning. Do you bathe, Miss 
Gordon?" 
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"No, my dear! at least, very seldom." 

" I am very timid," said aunt Laura ; " but what a 
long way it is along these cliffs to our house ; I do 
hope yours is not much further." 

" Only just round the corner," said Isabel ; " we 
are staying at the hotel." 

Before they got off the cliffs aunt Laura began to 
get very tired, indeed ; and Trevor said, " It was a 
:pity his father's hand-chair was not there, so that 
she could go home in it" 

" A good thought," cried Ronald ; " I will go and 
fetch it" And without another word off he ran. 

" Really, it is very good of him," said aunt Laura ; 
" but it will be an immense help to get it" 

" Had we not better sit down, and wait until it 
comes ?" said Trevor. 

And, accordingly, they all sat down on the soft 
turf, to Garry's great astonishment ; for he could not 
possibly understand how any one who had the 
choice of going on could wish to sit down. 

" Trevor," said Florence, as a sudden idea struck 
her, " why didn't you fetch the hand-chair ? you first 
thought of it" 

Trevor coloured and said, " Ronald had given him 
no time to make the offer." 
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To which Florence would have answered, had she 
not just then seen a face she recognized coming 
along the cliff. 

" My dear, to whom are you nodding ?" said aunt 
Laura, as Florence was seen to give several very 
friendly nods and smiles to some people passing 
along the cliff. 

" Harry," answered Florence, gravely. 

" Oh, thdse people on the coach," said Maude ; 
" they were very kind to me." 

But here Ronald arrived, hot and breathless, with 
the hand-chair, into which aunt Laura got with great 
pleasure and alacrity. 
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CHAPTER X. 




FEW mornings afterwards, when Isa- 
bel appeared to fetch Maude and Flo- 
rence for bathing, the latter came 
running out to meet her, saying, " Oh, 
Isabel, Maude has a letter from Ted to say he will 
be here the day after to-morrow ; and I have a letter 
from Annie — but such a horrid little scrap of a 
letter ; she is always too busy to write, she says ; 
and aunt Laura has a letter, but I don't know from 
whom." 

Here Maude came out, saying, " Good morning, 
Isabel ; come up and see aunt Laura." 

Accordingly, the three girls, mounted the little 
steep staircase and entered the drawing-room, where 
aunt Laura was sitting, with an open letter in her 
hand, her spectacles on, and a very puzzled ex- 
pression on her face. 

K 
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" Good morning, my dear," she said, as Isabel 
came in ; then adding, " My dears, just read this 
letter ; it is from some one claiming the dog." 

Maude, before reading the letter, just glanced at 
Florence's face, which had suddenly changed from 
bright happiness to great uneasiness, as she eagerly 
came forward and listened whilst Maude read the 
letter out loud, saying, at the conclusion, " Oh aunt, 
this cannot be our doggie ; this says, ' Colour, light 
grey, wiry-haired, and with a white tip to the tail/ " 

" Oh, aunt, no !" shrieked Florence, her face getting 
crimson with excitement. 

" Oh, that does not at all answer to this dog," said 
Isabel ; " his hair is light-brown, not grey, and his 
hair is soft and curly, not wiry, and he has no white 
tip to his tail." 

Garry in' the mean time sat in the circle looking up 
in turn to each of them, for he perfecdy well knew he 
was the subject of conversation. 

" Dear me, it cannot be the dog, after all," said 
aunt Laura, as conviction came ; and, shall we add, 
— though do not tell Florence, — a faint shade of dis- 
appointment crossed her kind, pale face. 

" Oh Garry, you old duck ! come along," said 
Florence, catching him up, " let us go and put on 
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our things to bathe ; you haven't got nasty grey wiry 
hair, and horrid white tips to your tails, have you, 
dear ?" 

1 

" " Tails!" said Isabel, "how many tails has he? 
but, Maude, do go and get ready, there's a dear ; or 
those horrid girls with the turban-hats will secure all 
the bathing-machines." 

Off ran Maude, hastily, to dress, nearly tumbling 
over Garry, who sat in a corner, on one of the steps 
of the little staircase, wagging his tail, as though, in 
a triumphant manner, rejoicing that he had no white 
tip on it, and waiting for Florence, who, of course, 
had lost her bathing-cap, and who couldn't and 
wouldn't bathe without it "It was all very well 
for Maude," she remarked, "who bundled all her 
hair up into a chignon, but when it was all hanging 
down her back and very wet, it was most uncom- 
fortable." 

" Oh Maude ! you are never ready ? Whatever 
shall I do, I cannot find my cap anywhere ?" 

" Go without it," said Maude ; " it does not much 
signify." 

" Oh, but I can't; do help me look." 

Maude sighed, and said, " How tiresome you are, 
Flo, to go losing your cap when we are all in such 
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a hurry; we shall never get a machine until I do 
not know what o'clock :" nevertheless, she began 
searching about the room, " Feel in your pocket, 
you had that dress on last time you bathed, did 
you not ?" 

" Yes, I did," said Florence, miserably; " and I have 
taken everything out of the pocket at least six times, 
and there is nothing but my pocket-handkerchief, a 
piece of sea-weed, and a stone." 

" Well, then, you need not empty your pocket 
again," said Maude, impatiently, as Florence pro- 
ceeded to take from her pocket a handkerchief, a 
stone, and a very large piece of sea-weed. 

" Are you ever coming ?" called Isabel. 

" Yes, directly," said Maude, running out of the 
room; "you must come, Flo; why what is this? 
here is Garry with your cap." 

And truly, Garry had the cap, which he had found 
in some corner, and had been, during the while they 
had been searching for it, amusing himself by tearing 
it to pieces. 

" Oh you disgusting dog!" said Florence, "give it 
to me." 

Garry shook his head several times, the cap still 
adhering to his mouth. Florence stooped to take 
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it, and found one strip of the cap caught over one 
of his teeth, to her intense vexation, for it was now 
of no use, and she had to follow Maude and Isabel, 
and bathe capless. 

" Flo, have you seen or heard anything of ' puss/ 
yet ?" said Isabel, as they were trudging down the 
steep road to the beach ; — puss, I must tell you, had 
about two days before suddenly disappeared. 

" No," said Flo, shortly. 

" No ; is it not tiresome ?" added Maude : " poor 
aunt Laura is in such a way about it, she has had 
that cat more than seven years ; and she says as it 
has got lost in a strange place it will not be able to 
find its way back to us ; and it is all through Garry, 
aunt says, for it was just after that last scuffle the 
two had that puss disappeared." 

" Oh, I daresay she will turn up again," said 
Isabel ; " our cats have often disappeared for a 
week at a time, and come home again : but, oh look, 
Maude, all the machines are in the water, and those 
girls have evidently secured them for when they 
come out. There are all the Andersons, too ; I do 
wish we had been earlier." 

"It was Flo's bathing-cap which made us late," 
said Maude, breathlessly, for they were hurrying 
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along the sands as fast as their feet would take 
them, for it is no easy matter to walk fast along 
sands. 

" And I did not get my cap, after all," said Flo- 
rence ; " and if I do not get another I shall take to 
wearing my hair like Maude." 

" And what a nice little old woman you would 
look," added IsabeL 

By this time they had made their way up to Mrs. 
Jacobs, the bathing-woman, and inquired of her when 
they could have a machine. 

" Not yet, miss," said she, shaking her head, and 
holding up her hand to shade her eyes from the sun ; 
" let's see, there's number six just gone in, then Miss 
Anderson has it, and then you can, — I think that will 
be the first vacant ; but if you should see one standing 
empty you can have it" 

" Oh what a long time !" said Florence. 

" Well, you see, miss, everybody comes down and 
wants to bathe at the same time, and they can't 
do it" 

" Never mind," said Maude, " we can go and sit 
down on the shore in front of number six, and wait 
in readiness to pounce on it, when our turn comes, 
and in the meantime amuse ourselves by watching 
other people bathing." 
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Accordingly, they made their way as close to the 
waters edge as they could, and sat down deter- 
minedly in front of number six, notwithstanding the 
hostile looks from the four Misses Anderson, who 
were also in as close a proximity to number six as 
the tide would conveniently allow them to be. 

Our party sat down without a word, with Garry 
beside them, his tongue hanging out, his whole body 
shaken with his panting; he looked from Florence 
to the Misses Anderson, who were running imminent 
danger of getting wet feet, as though not quite under- 
standing the situation, but ready, on the slightest 
provocation, to stand up for the rights of his party. 

" Garry, why ever are you panting so ?" said 
Florence. 

Garry put his head on one side and looked at her, 
closing his mouth for the moment ; then, evidently 
thinking it required consideration before answering, 
began to pant quickly as before. 

" I wish number six would, at all events, get into 
the sea," said Florence. 

The youngest Miss Anderson turned and sniffed 
contemptuously, while Florence continued, " Oh Isa- 
bel, did you ever know people to • take such a time 
undressing?" 
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" They certainly are a long while," said Isabel. 

The third Miss Anderson turned impatiently and 
set her turban-hat more firmly on her head, and a 
whispered conversation ensued amongst the Ander- 
sons, which ended in the eldest turning, and ad- 
dressing Isabel, " I do not know if you are aware 
that we are going to have this machine next ?" 

" Which ?" said Isabel. 

" Number six," said Miss Anderson, excitedly, and 
ready to do battle. 

" Yes, we know," said Maude ; " we have it after 
you." 

" Oh !" said Miss Anderson, as if half disappointed, 
that after all there was to be no battle. 

Garry hereupon opened his mouth as wide as his 
powers permitted, and gave a long gape, making a 
ridiculous sound peculiar to him, giving his head a 
little shake at the same time, which always made 
everybody laugh. 

" Oh, Maude, look!" cried Florence; " there is a 
machine standing empty, and you know — " she said, 
and up she jumped. 

" Capital !" said Isabel ; " come along, make haste," 
and off the three girls raced in the direction of the 
machine, followed by the savage looks of the Ander- 
sons. 
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Without pausing a moment, they all rushed up the 
steps and entered the machine, Florence commencing 
her undressing on the way up. Garry, in the mean 
time, had run ever so far along the sands in mad 
haste, not discovering for ever-so-long that they had 
stopped. 

Maude waited patiently on the steps until he had 
found out his mistake and was coming slowly back. 
" Garry, Garry, come along, sir!" she cried; and at 
the same instant a sharp-looking middle-aged lady, 
with corkscrew curls, came up to Maude, saying, 
" You cannot have this machine, I engaged it some * 
time ago." 

" But Mrs. Jacobs told us we could have it, if we 
saw one standing disengaged," said Maude, very 
politely. 

" Indeed, I cannot help that," added the lady, very 
sharply ; " it is my machine." 

" But you should have been ready for it when it 
came out of the sea," said Isabel, coming to the 
rescue ; and,- at the same time, Garry came rushing 
up the steps, on which he turned, and sat himself 
down in front of the angry lady, and panted into her 
face with all his might in the most impertinent way 
possible. 
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" I must trouble you to allow me to get into my 
machine," said the lady, with emphasis. 

" Please I'm undressed, and have my bathing 
gown on," said Florence's voice from the interior; 
" so I cannot very well come out" 

" I never heard such a thing in my life," said the 
lady of the corkscrew curls, turning away, and adding, 
to Florence's great indignation, " That child ought to 
be whipped." 
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CHAPTER XL 




ifi^j wM*5) LO, do you hear.? you must come out 

directly," said Maude, speaking from 
the machine to Florence, who was 
still in the water, apparently unable 
to leave it 

Maude continued her dressing for some time, until 
she was at length startled by hearing Florence's voice 
saying in loud tones, " Cheat ! " 

" What are you talking about ?" said Maude, 
opening the little door, and looking to see what 
was the matter. 

Florence stood in her dripping bathing-gown on 
the top step of the machine, with blue lips and chat- 
tering teeth, apparently very angry with some one in 
the water. 

" Florence, come in at once ; why do you not come 
in when I tell you ? you are all blue and shivering;" 
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and Maude dragged her sister in, while Florence 
darted her head out again, saying, " I mean you had 
one foot on the ground." 

Maude impatiently pulled Florence in, and looking 
out of the door to see the cause of Florence's annoy- 
ance, she perceived the youngest Miss Anderson 
executing some manoeuvres a short distance from 
their machine, and darting angry glances at it 

" You should, not go talking to people whom you 
do not know, like that," said Maude. " What are 
you thinking of, Flo ?" 

" Well, she should not be such a cheat," answered 
Florence, indignantly, " pretending she was swim- 
ming, and all the time she had one foot on the 
ground." 

" Well, it is no business of yours if she had," said 
Maude ; " but please make haste, we are quite 
dressed." 

" Well, she needn't have looked so conceitedly at 
me," said Florence, " as if she wanted me to see how 
well she could do it" 

" What is the matter ?" said Isabel. 

" Oh, only Flo's indignant with the youngest An- 
derson for pretending to be able to swim, with one 
foot on the ground" 
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" I cannot bear those Andersons," said Isabel 
sympathisingly : and the dressing was continued. 

When they were ready, and had been pulled to 
shore, they found aunt Laura with Trevor and 
Ronald, who had just come down to meet them with 
the news, that they had secured a little boat and a 
sail for that afternoon. " Oh, how delightful, is it not, 
Maude ?" said Florence. But Maude did not look 
intensely delighted, or aunt Laura either. 

" If you would rather not go, Miss Gordon, say 
so," added Trevor ; " I am sure 7* don't much care 
for it." 

" Oh no ! I will go," answered aunt Laura. 

And, accordingly, it was arranged; and at three 
o'clock they all met on the beach — aunt Laura 
fidgety and uneasy, and Florence in the highest 
spirits. 

" Now, Miss Gordon, would you not really much 
prefer to stay on land ?" said Trevor. 

"My dear, I couldn't trust Florence out of my 
sight on the sea, on any account," said aunt Laura. 

" Oh, Ronald would take care of her," said 
Trevor. 

".Oh, no! I could not hear of it," answered aunt 
Laura, going towards the boat 
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And having been assisted in, she took her place at 
the end of it, with Maude on one side of her and 
Isabel on the other. She had tried to keep Flo- 
rence by her/ but that young lady had asserted her 
intention of sitting by Ronald, in such very strong 
terms, that aunt Laura had thought it better to allow 
her to do so. 

Ronald, assisted by the boatman, had charge of 
the sails ; Trevor, of the rudder — " that," he said, 
11 being the only part of the boat he understood," — 
he, accordingly, got into a very comfortable seat, be- 
tween aunt Laura and Maude. Florence had disap- 
peared behind the sails, at Ronalds end of the boat 

" Now, boatman, don't you go too fast ; because I 
particularly dislike it," said aunt Laura, holding the 
sides of the boat with both hands, and looking in a 
fierce manner at the innocent boatman, who grinned 
and rubbed his chin with the ball of his thumb, 
saying at the same time, " I don't reckon we'll get 
on with the sails at all to-day, there ain't a scrap of 
wind. " 

" Why, we do not move a bit," said Isabel at 
length. 

" Oh yes, we do, my dear," said aunt Laura ; " I 
was just thinking how nice and smooth we were 
going." 
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" We shall have to take to the oars," said Isabel 
again. 

" Too hot," said Trevor lazily. 

There was a long pause, during which they 
scarcely moved at all ; " if we could but get out 
there," added the boatman, " we should get a bit 
o' breeze." 

" Well, let us take to the oars," said Ronald. 

The sails were lowered, and the boatman and 
Ronald each took an oar and began pulling the little 
boat out to sea. 

Suddenly Florence, who had been sitting very 
quietly with Garry, was seized with a vehement 
desire to row, and begged Ronald to let her try 
with his oar. 

" All right, you can try if you like," said Ronald, 
always good-natured. 

" Oh Flo, you cannot," said Maude. 

" What's that, what's that ?" said aunt Laura ; 
" do not think of such a thing, we shall all get 
upset" 

" I'll take care of her," said Ronald ; and Florence, 
with a very important air, sat herself down in Ronald's 
place and clasped the big oar, which she, with great 
goodwill, plunged deep down into the sea. 
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" It won't come out ! " she said But a touch from 
Ronald set it all right ; " you put it in too deep," 
said he, guiding her hands for a few strokes. 

" Yes, yes ; now let me do it alone," said Florence, 
impatiently ; then, turning to the boatman, she added, 
" Why don't you row too ? I shall pull the boat 
round." 

" All right, miss, Til take care," said the boatman, 
the expression of whose face was not as serious as 
Florence thought the occasion required. 

Ronald moved away, and Florence, in her deter- 
mination not to dip it too deep, skimmed the water 
with her oar, moving it very much faster than she 
had intended, and to her surprise she found herself 
backwards in Ronald's arms. 
. " Well, young lady !" said he. 

" Dear me," said Florence, recovering her surprise, 
" what made the oar do that ?" 

" Do what ?" said Ronald. 

" Upset me," said Florence, indignantly. 

" What is the matter ?" said aunt Laura, who had 
not seen what had happened. 

Ronald helped Florence back to her seat, and went 
to aunt Laura, and told her in a few words what had 
happened ; " but people always do that when they 
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first learn to row," he added; interrupted at that 
instant by a general cry of " Flo," he turned 
quickly and found Florence again upset, and Garry 
sneezing violently from a blow he had had on his 
nose. 

" What a hurry you were in, Flo," said Ronald, as 
he assisted her to rise, " I had no idea you were 
going to begin again that instant." 

" Horrid oar ! I will never try again," said Florence. 

" Don't give up," said Ronald ; " have another 
trial." 

" My dear, I will not have you try any more," said 
aunt Laura, greatly scandalized. 

" Garry, leave off sneezing," said Florence, stamping 
her foot at him angrily, for she was rather vexed by 
her second fall. 

Poor Garry could not help it, but gave a desperate 
sneeze, knocking his nose against the floor and 
setting himself off afresh sneezing. 

" I think I had better take the Oar," said Ronald, 
" or we shall never get on." 

" I am sure I do not want it," said Florence, re- 
tiring to her old place. 

Meanwhile, the boatman, whose shoulders had been 
shaking up and down, as he, with his hand before his 

M 
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mouth, tried to smother his laughter, as Florence 
passed, made a desperate effort, and looked as 
supernaturally grave as though he had just been 
invited to attend a funeral ; but Florence, who had 
before seen his amusement, gave him a freezing look 
as she passed to her place. 

As the boatman had predicted, the further out they 
got the more breeze they met, until at length they 
decided on again hoisting the sails, which were no 
sooner up than they sped right merrily along, to 
Florence's and Ronald's great enjoyment, which was 
apparently, not shared by Maude and aunt Laura. 
The latter again took to holding the sides of the 
boat with both hands, and after watching its progress 
for some time, said, — 

" My dears, I am sure there is something the 
matter with the boat, it goes all on one side, I have 
been watching it ever so long." 

" Oh never mind," said Trevor, re-assuringly ; " I 
daresay there is." 

" I wish we could go home," said aunt Laura; 
" I do not like going sideways out at sea like this ; 
besides, it is going most disagreeably fast, and Maude 
is getting as white as possible." 

" So are you, aunt," said Florence, cheerfully. 
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" Let us go home," said Trevor to Ronald. 

" Oh what a pity," said Ronald, " just as she was 
beginning to go respectably;" however, he perfectly 
agreed, under the circumstances, at once to turn. 

Aunt Laura and Maude, on hearing this welcome 
intelligence, made up their minds to make a valiant 
endeavour to retain their dignity until their return 
home. 

" Maude, you do look so horridly green," said 
Florence, flatteringly. 

Maude attempted to smile, but found the effort 
too much for her, so thought slie had better give 
it up. 

" Aunt Laura, why do you look so melancholy 
and hold the boat ? " continued Florence. 

" Hush!" solemnly said aunt Laura, in a deep 
tone, a peculiar movement passing over her face. 

" Don't bother, Flo," said Trevor, " attend to your 
dog, and ask him if he ever intends to leave off 
sneezing ?" 

Florence darted an angry look at Trevor, and 
politely requested him " not to bother, but to attend 
to his rudder." 

" Florence, do not be rude — take this dog away — 
he will give us all colds — hush !" the peculiar move- 
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ment again passing over aunt Laura's face as she 
said this. 

However, they soon all safely reached the shore, 
aunt Laura and Maude privately determining it 
would be a long while before they went out again in 
a boat 

Before they parted it was arranged that they should 
all take a walk that evening by moonlight on the 
jetty, to refresh themselves. 
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CHAPTER XII. 




WO days after this, Edward arrived by 
the evening coach, to the great joy of 
all, for they had not seen him for more 
than half a year. He looked just as 
tall and fair, and his eyelashes as light as ever, 
thought Florence, who was intensely delighted to 
have her favourite brother again, and, once by his 
side, aunt Laura and Maude sank into nobodies. 

Edward was immensely surprised, on the way home 
to Brunswick Terrace, to find that the little terrier 
which he had so much admired, even before he was 
off the coach, really belonged to their party ; imme- 
diately everyone was relating Garry's history to 
Edward's astonished ears. 

11 And how does he agree with ' Puss V " said 
Edward, "for I conclude she has, as usual, come 
down for the benefit of a little sea air and bathing." 
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Everyone was silent for a short space of time, 
until Florence began, " Oh, puss has disappeared ; 
four days ago, as she was having some milk in the 
dining-room, Maude and I came in with Garry from 
a walk, and Garry made one dart at her and caught 
hold of her by the back of the neck, and puss made 
the most hideous grimace and scratched him all the 
time, until aunt took up the poker and frightened 
Garry and made him leave go of puss, who imme- 
diately darted out of window, and has not been heard 
of since." 

" Evidently thought Brunswick Terrace getting 
too hot to hold her," said Edward, laughing ; " I am 
glad you came here after all," he continued, "it is 
much better than Ramsgate, is it not, Maude ? I met 
Rupert the other day." 

" And what did he say ?" anxiously asked aunt 
Laura. 

" Oh, he thought, after all, you were right in coming 
here, and that Annie does not like coming back to 
London in August to remain, and would not, she said, 
go down to some little horrid place near London 
where Rupert could easily go backwards and for- 
wards ; so I think, from what they said, there is some 
chance of their coming here." 
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" Oh, delightful ! " cried Florence ; " then of course 
Croupy would go away and leave her." 

" Florence, how can you be so naughty ?" said aunt 
Laura ; " Edward will be shocked" 

" Croupy is Rupert, if you please, Ted," whispered 
Maude. 

"It is as well to know," answered he, "for one 
might not have guessed" 

Edward never having been to Cromer before, 
everything was new and charming to him, and he 
was delighted afresh with everything he saw, from 
the sea and the lighthouse cliffs to their little house, 
and said several times, " I am awfully glad you came 
here instead of that Ramsgate place ; in fact, I do 
not think I should have gone to see you there, as it 
is, I cannot stay long here, I have promised to go to 
Scotland for some shooting in a fortnight" 

" Oh Ted !" was the general exclamation. 

" Yes, I really must," continued he ; "I had ever 
so many invitations for this summer, but this one I 
accepted some months ago." 

A few days after this, it being Maude's birthday, 
a picnic to Barningham was arranged, to which of 
course the Vivians were invited, in fact the Vivians 
were with them every day, either walking or driving. 
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But this was the first " picnic," which had been espe- 
cially put off and kept equally for Maude's birthday 
and Edward's arrival. 

Edward said, when told of this, he felt himself 
highly flattered, and took all the honour to himself, 
and did not leave any for Maude ; for he said the 
small event of her birthday he had quite forgotten, 
but which we privately think cannot have been the 
truth, from the fact of his presenting her, on the 
eventful morning, with a little ring, which was so 
extremely pretty that we scarcely think the shops of 
Cromer could have produced it 

About three o'clock in the bright sunny afternoon 
of the fifteenth of August (Maude's eighteenth birth- 
day), two donkey-chaises stood at the end of Bruns- 
wick Terrace, in one of which Isabel drove her 
father, with Maude and Edward in the little back 
seat, whilst Trevor drove aunt Laura, Ronald, and 
Florence in the other. 

" My dears, we have forgotten the umbrellas," 
said aunt Laura, when all was ready. 

" Oh aunt," said everyone, " we do not want 
umbrellas such a day as this." 

" Oh, but one never knows what it may turn to," 
said aunt Laura; "these sunny mornings in the 
country are most deceptive." 
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"As if we wanted umbrellas," said Florence, who was 
just satisfactorily tucked into her corner of the back 
seat, with Ronald beside her and Garry on her knees. 

" Well, perhaps they'll be useful for keeping the 
sun off," said Ronald, getting out of the chaise again 
and going to the assistance of aunt Laura, who shortly 
after appeared laden with five umbrellas and three 
overcloaks. 

" Why, Miss Gordon," said Ronald, smiling, " you 
muster more umbrellas than people, how is that ? " 

" Well, my dear, you see there is Edward's in 
addition to our three, and then I always like to have 
a spare one in case one gets lost ; and besides that, 
I am so very unfortunate in having my umbrellas 
turned inside out" 

During this time the cloaks and umbrellas had 
been stowed away in the two donkey-chaises, and 
aunt Laura, having taken her seat, was considerably 
astonished, on turning to speak to Florence, to find 
Garry's cold wet nose and bright eyes poked into her 
face. 

" My dear Florence, you are never going to carry 
that dog on your lap ?" 

" Yes, I must, aunt ; there is no other way for 
him to go," said Florence, pulling back Garry, who 

N 
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was sniffing in the direction of aunt Laura's nose, 
while she spoke. 

Trevor took up the reins and whipped the don- 
keys, who started at their usual pace, which no 
amount of urging, beating, or coaxing would per- 
suade them to alter. 

Garry took immense pleasure in the ride, and 
showed his joy by barking at everyone and every- 
thing they passed in a frantic manner, in addition to 
which Ronald teazed him in every imaginable 
way. 

Aunt Laura's pleasure in the ride was completely 
gone. In the first place, Garry, Ronald, and Flo- 
rence were making such a noise and laughing in the 
back seat, that she was highly scandalized as to what 
the people whom they passed must be saying, and 
she could not turn round to speak to Florence with- 
out Garry's flying at her bonnet-strings, which im- 
mediately blew over her shoulder, and seizing them 
between his teeth, and shaking and tugging with all 
his might — and he so easily might miss his mark, 
thought aunt Laura, turning cold at the idea, and 
seize hold of her nose by mistake. 

Trevor was also put out, and declared he would 
not come home with those three in the back seat 
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" Trevor, Trevor," said Florence, " I am ashamed 
of you, letting your angry passions rise ! " 

Trevor made no reply, but again urged the 
donkeys by a gentle reminder of the whip, that they 
might possibly hurry a little more. 

" It isn't a bit of good, Trev," said Ronald ; " it is 
better to let them go their own pace, for nothing on 
this earth will cause them to alter it." 

Just then they entered the village of Barningham 
Winter, and the view all round was so charming, 
that even Florence forgot to teaze Garry or other- 
wise make a noise, and heartily admired the beautiful 
scenery, particularly after they had entered the park, 
and had driven up to the picturesque ivy-covered 
ruins of the church. " I never saw anything so 
lovely in my life," said Florence at length. And the 
two donkey-chaises drew up and their occupants 
began to alight. 

While the donkey-chaises were being led off, they 
walked round and examined to their hearts' content 
the beautiful ruins ; after which they sought the best 
place to pitch their camp and have their dinners. 

They chose a deliciously cool and shady side of 
the ruins, and proceeded to lay the cloth on the grass, 
over which there was much fun and merriment 
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When the wine was brought out and laid down on 
the grass, Florence said very eagerly, " Has anyone 
brought the corkscrew ? " 

No — of course no one had ; did anyone ever hear 
of the corkscrew being thought of at a picnic ? 

" Then," said Florence, very triumphantly, " here 
it is ; / have remembered it." And she plunged 
her hand into her pocket, while everyone said, 
" How wonderful that Florence should be the only 
one to think of it ! " 

" I thought of it," said aunt Laura, " but could not 
find it anywhere, then forgot it again." 

All this time Florence had been searching about in 
her pocket with an altered expression of countenance. 

" I am afraid I must have left it behind, after all," 
she said. And while a general laugh greeted her, 
she continued, " I took it last night and put it ready 
to take with me to-day in my pocket" 

" Dear me," said Ronald, " if I had known last 
night, when it was being arranged how we should 
ride here, I do not think I should have been so 
ready to sit by your side, had I known your inten- 
tion of filling your pocket with corkscrews." 

" And no wonder I could not find it," said aunt 
Laura, indignantly. 
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" Never mind, Flo/' said Edward, knocking the 
neck of one of the bottles off, " come and sit down 
and begin your dinner." 

" Take care you do not give us any glass to 
swallow, Edward," said old Mr. Vivian. 

" I must sit by Ted," said Florence to Isabel. 

" Just as you like," said Isabel, " I don't care 
where I sit ; I will sit here if you wish to contem- 
plate Edward's ' white eyelashes.' " 

" Nonsense," said Florence, confusedly. 

" What," said Edward, overhearing the conversa- 
tion, " what's all that about ? my eyelashes are my 
tender point" 

" Only this," said Isabel, " when I told Florence 
she was getting very like you, she was very in- 
dignant, and said you had such white eyelashes, she 
didn't want to be like you." 

" Oh, I didn't," said Florence, getting furiously red 

" Treachery, Flo," said Edward, laughingly. 

" Then," continued Florence, confusedly, " I hadn't 
seen him such a long time — and — and — " 

" And you think they have now grown darker ?" 
said Edward. 

" Oh, yes !" said Florence, who for some time was 
very silent, quietly eating her dinner. 
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" Please pass the salt," said some one. 

" Ah ! " said somebody else, " I want the salt, and 
, have been looking everywhere for it" 

A general search for the salt ensued: 

" I know it was safely packed up," said aunt 
Laura. 

" And I know it arrived," said Mr. Vivian ; " for 
I have some on my plate." 

Still everyone searched for it, and still in vain. 

" Perhaps Florence has put it with the corkscrew," 
suggested Trevor. 

" How can you," said Florence. 

" What a very singular thing," said aunt Laura. 

" I can only advise everyone to ask Florence," 
again said Trevor. 

" I tell you I know nothing of it," said Florence, 
very angrily. 

" Florence, dear," said Trevor, just as the search 
was about to be given up in despair, " do feel in your 
pocket" 

Florence turned away, and did not answer. 

" Florence, perhaps you had better feel in your 
pocket," said Maude. 

" I won't!" said Florence. 

" Florence, if you have really hidden it in your 
pocket, do please take it out," said aunt Laura. 
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" But I have not> aunt," said Florence, getting up 
and holding up her pocket to her aunt, who put her 
hand in, and immediately drew out the little box of 
missing salt 

No one could help laughing. Florence was very 
indignant, and asked Trevor how he could be so 
stupid as to put the salt into her pocket 

" I tell you I did not do it," said Trevor. 

" But you must have done it," said she; "my 
pocket was on your side." 

" I cannot help that ; I did not do it," said he. 

" Come here, Garry," said aunt Laura, wishing to 
change the conversation. 

Garry went and sat by her, and busily begged for 
bits, when there came a gentleman accompanied by 
a dog, walking round and examining the ruins. 

The dog rushed up, like a shot, to Garry, to 
Garry's intense disgust ; for he did not at all under- 
stand another dog's appearing at dinner-time — any 
other time he would have been disposed to be 
friendly, but now — no, he could not stand it, but 
growled and showed his splendid teeth, which growl- 
ing was immediately responded to by the other dog, 
close by aunt Laura, who seized upon one of the 
umbrellas and opened it with a bang, crying, " Fire ! 
fire!" 
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" What, is it raining, aunt ? " said Edward. 

" Fire! fire!" responded aunt Laura, jumping up 
from her place. 

" Go away, sir," said Edward to the other dog, 
whilst Ronald called out to the gentleman to whistle 
his dog off. 
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CHAPTER XIII. ' 




HEN the other dog had been called 
off, Edward tried to take the umbrella 
from his aunt, saying at the same time 
" You see, Flo, how useful an umbrella 
always is. There, aunt, let me shut it up." 

" No, no, my dear," answered aunt Laura, " I 
think I had better keep it myself; it might rain — 
or something." 

" Very well, aunt, perhaps you had better have it 
ready for the next emergency," said Edward, again 
sitting down to his dinner. 

After dinner they took a delightful walk to Wolter- 
ton, visiting and going over the beautiful old Hall. 
On their return to Barningham, they found aunt 
Laura and tea waiting for them. Aunt Laura was 
saying it would be quite late before they could have 
their tea and be back again at Cromer. "Come 

o 
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along, my dear Maude," she added, "do leave off 
talking, and make haste." 

" How are we going to travel back?" asked Ronald; 
" Trev said he would not drive Flo and Garry and 
me back in his carriage." 

"Carriage!" laughed Isabel, "fancy dignifying a 
donkey-chaise by such a title." 

" Now do begin tea, my dears," again said aunt 
Laura. 

" Ah Miss Gordon," said Trevor, " I fear you 
entertain serious doubts as to my capabilities as 
driver after dark." 

" Dark! my dear, I hope you do not think we 
shall not be home before dark ; there, Maude, give 
me that cup," she added, taking the cup from Maude's 
hand, " you have not time to drink it" 

" Aunt!" said poor Maude, who was very thirsty, 
and prepared to enjoy the cup of tea she was just 
raising to her lips. 

"Oh Miss Gordon! Oh aunt! there is plenty 
of time," said all, " we shall be home long before 
dark." 

" Are you quite sure ? " said aunt Laura, not 
wholly relinquishing Maude's cup. 

" Quite — perfectly," said everyone ; and Maude 
was permitted to continue her tea. 
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* Florence, dear, go on," said aunt Laura, pre- 
sently. 

" Ha, ha!" laughed Florence. 

" Florence, what are you laughing at ?" said aunt 
Laura, severely. 

" At Trevor," said Florence. 

11 1 am happy to afford you amusement," said 
Trevor ; " though I have not the slightest idea 
wherein the amusement lies." 

" Ah, / have," said Florence. " I know why you 
won't drive home with me in the back seat" 

" I daresay you have," said Trevor, very coolly, 
" after all we said before about it" 

M Oh dear, oh dear," said Florence, slowly shaking 
her head from side to side ; " but, Trevor, I promise 
not to tell." 

" I do not understand you," said Trevor. 

" Of course you do not," said Florence. 

" I say, Flo, go on with your tea," said Edward, 
laughingly, " or we shall have to make you and Garry 
run beside the * carriage,* as Ronald so beautifully 
expresses it" 

" Come, come, my dears," said aunt Laura, " *ve\p 
me to pack up the tea-things ; are you sure, though 
Mr. Vivian, you will not have any more tea ? 
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"No more, thank you," said he ; "I am getting 
very tired, and shall be glad to be home again." 

" Come, we will go and fetch the ' carriages,' 
Ronald," said Edward. 

" All right," said Ronald ; " just wait one moment, 
though, I have a stone in my boot, which has been 
bothering me ever-so-long, and I must just take it off 
and let it out;" and he sat himself down again on 
the grass, and pulled his boot quickly off. 

Aunt Laura turned away and opened her um- 
brella. 

" There it is," said Ronald ; " a horrid big stone, 
and it has made a hole in my sock !" 

" Florence," aunt Laura's voice was heard saying 
from the other side of the umbrella, " come, you had 
better come and stand here, under the umbrella, until 
the donkey-chaises are ready." 

"It doesn't rain in the least, aunt," said Florence, 
in the most astonished way possible. 

" Hem ! my dear, come and let me see if your hat 
is straight" 

" I have not got my hat on at all, aunt," said Flo- 
rence, getting up. 

" I am ready," said Ronald, jumping up, and 
starting off with Edward. 
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Whefi they were all taking their places Florence 
overheard Trevor saying to Ronald, " Let Maude 
and Florence change places." 

Florence, without a moment's pause, sprang up 
with Garry to her old place, saying, with a nod at 
Trevor, " I do not think dear aunt Laura is happy 
without me beside her, and Garry's sweet society is 
also good for you — hem !" 

. Trevor gave her an angry look as he took up the 
reins, and Edward shook his head laughingly at her 
from the back of the other chaise, saying, " Ah, Flo, 
you'll get paid out for this." 

"Indeed! remember the salt at dinner-time," said 
Florence. . 

The next morning, as they were reading their 
letters, Edward exclaimed, suddenly, " Ha ! I thought 
as much." 

" What is it, Ted ?" said Florence, who, having 
no letters herself, had to content herself with the 
crumbs from other people's. 

" Guess," said Edward. 

"Papa, and mamma, or George or Cyril coming 
home from India ?" said Florence. 

" No, of course not," said Edward ; " there is not 
the slightest chance of that." 
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" Well, tell me, dear Ted, I cannot guess." 

« Well, Annie—" 

" Oh, delightful ! " interrupted Florence ; " when k 
she coming?" 

" What a ridiculous child you are, Flo," said he } 
11 you say you cannot guess, and then will not let me 
tell you." 

" Well, well, tell me, Ted" 

" I shall make you wait a bit, now, Miss Flo, as a 
punishment" 

" Oh Ted, you must, you shall tell me now." 

" No, I shall not, Miss Curiosity." 

"Dear Ted, I will do anything for you," said 
Florence, putting her arms round his neck. 

"In spite of my white eyelashes ?" 

" Oh Ted, they are not white," answered Florence ; 
" they are only light, like Maude's and mine." 

" Oh, I'm glad of that," said he. 

" Now do tell me, dear Ted, when is Annie coming, 
dear ?" 

" I never said she was coming." 

" Oh you did, Ted ; and please tell me, there's a 
darling, I will do anything for you." 

11 Will you ?" said Ted, inquiringly, 

" Yes, yes," answered Florence, 
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4< Then be patient, dear." 

"Oh Ted!" then going up to aunt Laura in 
despair, "aunt, do make Ted tell me when Annie 
is coming." 

Aunt Laura jumped up, — " Annie coming ! — when 
— how — Mr. Carew ?" 

" I did not say so, Flo," said Edward; and Flo 
sat down, looking as if she had the cares of the world 
on her shoulders. 

" Edward, what do you all mean ?" said aunt 
Laura ; — " is Annie coming or not ?" 

" Yes, aunt, she is," answered he. 

Florence sprang from her chair, whilst aunt Laura 
continued, "When ?" 

" To-day," answered Edward, again looking at the 
letter in his hand. 

Aunt Laura and Florence gasped, while Edward 
continued, "Just like Miss Annie, never takes the 
trouble to give one time ; but writes and orders me 
off to the hotel to secure the best rooms for her, and 
expects everybody to have everything ready for her 
ladyship at a moment's notice." 

" Edward—" 

" Well, aunt." 

" Where are they going ? how- — " 
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" To the hotel, I tell you, aunt" 

" And Edward, Mr. Carew — " 

" Yes, all coming, and some people with them." 

" I thought you told me Annie would come 
alone," said Florence, in a tone of great disappoint- 
ment 

" Nonsense," said Edward ; " why should you be 
so silly as to dislike Rupert ?" 

" I don't care," said Florence, stamping her foot ; 
" I can't bear the sight of him, and I won't shake 
hands with him." 

" You shall not go and see Annie at all if you 
cannot behave properly," said aunt Laura. 

" I think, Flo, we had better go and get our bathe 
over," said Maude, "while Ted goes to see about 
rooms at the hotel for Annie." 

It was not quite such a fine morning as usual, and 
the sea was rather rough and cold-looking; never- 
theless, Maude and Florence made their way down 
to the shore, and waited for their turn of the machine 
amongst the Andersons, who were all persevering 
bathers, let the weather be what it might 

Garry they had left behind; for experience had 
taught them that he was a great bother while they 
were bathing. No sooner did Garry find this out 
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than he constantly tried to elude them, and regularly 
every morning, at eleven o'clock, master Garry was 
nowhere to be found — so that it was a rare thing to 
leave him fairly shut in the house behind them ; 
when, however, it was so, he revenged himself by 
leading poor aunt Laura a terrible life ; for instance, 
he constantly gnawed her reels of cotton, or pulled 
one of her gloves in hundreds of pieces, swallowing 
the bits afterwards, or various other cheerful plea- 
santries. 

This day Maude and Florence started, having, for 
a wonder, left Garry safely in the drawing-room with 
aunt Laura. 

After their bathe they hurried home, and on 
opening the house door, which, as I have told you, 
opened into the dining-room, a strange sight met 
their eyes — aunt Laura was sitting down on the 
floor in one corner of the room, with her bottle of 
Preston salts and various other small bottles and 
boxes on the floor in front of her; at the other 
corner of the room sat the servant, also on the floor, 
with a saucer of milk in one hand and a teaspoonful 
of castor oil in the other — whilst Garry, who ap- 
peared to be the chief hero of the scene, was sitting 
in the corner by the door with his nose straight up 

p 
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in the air, giving the last note of a long howl, as 
Florence and Maude entered. 

Aunt Laura, who was very pale, looked up at 
them without saying a word, as they came in. Maude 
and Florence stood staring also, speechless. The 
silence was at length broken by the servant, who 
began, — 

" Oh lor, miss ! ain't it dreadful ?" 

" What is the matter?" said Florence. 

" Garry — " aunt Laura began, " oh, my dear, I 
never knew anything so dreadful in my life! not 
long after you had gone, when everything was going 
on very well, and just as a band was beginning to 
play some music, which I was enjoying, suddenly 
poor Garry was taken ill, and jumped on to the 
table and put his nose up in the air, and began 
howling with all his might and main. I cannot 
think what can have been the matter ; but it must 
have been a dreadfully severe attack, for he has 
gone on howling all the time, in the most melancholy 
way possible." 

" I should not wonder, aunt," said Maude, " that 
something he has eaten has disagreed with him ; for 
instance, yesterday he swallowed the greater part of 
that kid glove of yours." 
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'" That, indeed, must have been the cause," said 
aunt Laura. 

The servant still sat on the floor in the corner of 
the room, with her widely-opened eyes alternately 
fixed on Maude and Garry, when all at once the 
door opened, and Edward stood before them, saying, 
" What is the matter ?" 

" Oh, Garry has been most dreadfully ill," said 
Florence, " howling for nearly half-an-hour." 

" He seems very well, now," said Edward. 

" Yes, he certainly seems better," said aunt 
Laura. 

" Oh, but he has been most dreadful bad, sir," said 
the servant; "and what with his howling, and the 
band of music going on at the same time, I don't 
think I shall ever forget it, not so long as I 
live." 

" What! was there music going on at the time ?" 
said Edward. 

" Oh, yes, sir, most beautiful, all the time." 

11 Ah, then that accounts for the whole thing," said 
Edward, laughing. " Do you not know, aunt, that 
nearly all dogs howl when they hear music ?" 

" My dear, you don't say so." 

" Yes, I do ; I thought everyone knew that — it 
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shows you are not accustomed to having a dbg in 
the house." 

It was some time before aunt Laura really could 
believe that Garry had not been at all ill, but, in 
fact, had never been in better health or spirits ; and 
then slowly she collected her bottles and boxes and 
went upstairs. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 




BOUT eight o'clock that evening, aunt 
Laura, Edward, Maude, and Florence 
were before the hotel, awaiting the ar- 
rival of the coach, which was to bring 
the Carews. The Vivians had joined them, to help 
the time of waiting to pass pleasantly, as Ronald re- 
marked. 
" How is Garry ?" said a voice close by Florence. 
That young lady turned and found her acquaint- 
ance of the journey, namely, Harry, who had paused 
before following his sister into the hotel, to ask this 
question. 

" Quite well, thank you," said Florence, giving 
Harry a bright look, then adding, " we are waiting 
for my sister, who is coming by the coach." 

41 Oh, is she ?" said Harry. And the two children 
stood staring at each other, as the conversation came 
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suddenly to an end ; and after some time trying, un- 
successfully, to find something to say, Harry mum- 
bled something about " having to go in to tea," and 
took his departure ; and shortly afterwards the coach 
appeared in sight 

" Stand back, my dears, stand back," said aunt 
Laura ; " take care you do not get run over." And 
they drew a few paces back as the coach rolled up, 
and came to a standstill before the hotel, and the 
passengers began to alight 

Annie and her husband were at once recognized 
by our party, who assisted them with the greatest 
goodwill to alight 

" Aunt Laura," said Annie, a pretty dark-eyed' 
lazy-looking lady, to her aunt, as soon as the first 
greetings' had been exchanged, " I must introduce 
you to my friends, * Mr. and Mrs. Albany.' " 

Mrs. Albany had no sooner been introduced to; 
the whole party than, turning to speak to Annie, her 
eyes fell upon Garry, who had been a silent spectator 
of the scene, and cried out to her husband, " Oh, 
George, do look at that dog, isn't it exactly like 
< Ball ?' " 

" I never saw such a likeness in my life," said he ; 
w I believe it is Ball, too." 
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« Ball ! Who's Ball ?" said Florence. 

" Why, a little dog, the image of that one, which 
we lost about three weeks ago in London." 

Florence stood petrified, without saying a word ; 
and after a few moments Maude added, " Where did 
you lose it ?" 

" Oh, that I cannot exactly tell," said Mrs. Al- 
bany ; " the dog was a great bother, and one day 
George took him out with him, and as he never 
took much trouble to look after him, he came home 
without Ball, having lost him somewhere in St 
John's Wood ; but I never saw a dog so like him, as 
this one is. Cpme here, Ball." 

Garry slowly came to Mrs. Albany, not showing 
any great pleasure about it, while Maude began, 
" Do you know, I feel sure this is your dog." 

" How do you mean ?" said Mrs. Albany, " does 
the dog not belong to you ?" 

" No," said Maude ; " it followed my youngest 
sister home, the day before we left London — and 
though aunt Laura did not wish it, Florence con- 
trived to keep it, and bring it away. We have 
advertised it, and not had it claimed; therefore, 
from what you say, in all probability the dog is 
yours." 
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" How very extraordinary!" said both Mr. and 
Mrs. Albany ; the former adding, " Come here, Ball, 
bad sixpences always turn up again." 

While Mrs. Albany said to Florence, " I am sure 
we must be very much obliged to you for taking 
such care of Ball." 

But Florence stood mute and miserable, without 
answering a word, looking at Garry, or rather 
" Ball." 

" Ball, Ball, come here ; don't you know me ?" 
said Mrs. Albany. 

Ball came slowly forward, giving his tail a feeble 
wag as he did so, and Mrs. Albany shook his paw, 
then took him up in her arms and looked at him. 

" Oh yes, this is Ball, and no doubt about it," said 
she ; " what a very extraordinary thing, though." 

And she put down Ball, who immediately rushed 
up at Florence, and jumped up and down, as if he 
had not seen her for a month. 

While all this had been going on, the others had 
been making the best of their way into the hotel ; 
and at length Edward came out to see what was 
keeping Mr. and Mrs. Albany, Maude, and Flo- 
rence. 

"Only fancy," began Maude, "Garry belongs to 
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Mrs. Albany — they had lost him; and was it not 
extraordinary that we should find him ? His real 
name is ' Ball.' " 

" Dear me ! how very odd," said Edward, slowly. 
" Poor Flo!" 

" Oh, never mind me," said Flo, quickly, " I am 
going home." 

" No, you are not ; what nonsense ! you must 
come in — Rupert was just saying he had not yet 
spoken to you ; besides, I believe we are all going 
to stop to tea." And Mr. and Mrs. Albany and 
Maude walked into the hotel. 

" Come along, Flo," said Edward. 

" No ; I don't want to," said Florence. 

" Come along, Flo ; don't be stupid," said Ed- 
ward, taking hold of her arm and dragging her to- 
wards the door ; seeing which Garry, or rather 
" Ball," as we must now call him, wagged his tail 
and ran on before them. 

As they entered the room in which their party 
was assembled, Mr. Carew, a tall, thin, serious- 
looking man, came forward and said, " Well, little 
Flo, how do you do, my dear ? " 

Florence, whose eyes were fixed on Mrs. Albany, 
gave him her hand, without once looking at him, or 

Q 
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answering, until Mr. Carew kissed her, when she 
put up her hand and rubbed her cheek, saying, 
" Don't." 

" Florence ! " whispered aunt Laura, who had 
anxiously come up, as soon as she saw Mr. Carew 
going towards Florence. 

Florence raised her shoulders to her ears, and 
wriggled her body about, giving a deep sigh at the 
same time, then walked off to Mrs. Albany, and 
stood listening to every word she said, which was 
chiefly, like most tired" travellers* talk, about their 
journey. 

" Ball seems to be very fond of you," at length 
said Mr. Albany; and Florence looked up quickly 
and gratefully, without answering, while Edward 
said, " Oh, they are no end of good friends — cannot 
be separated for a second." 

"Dear me!" said Mr. Albany, relapsing into 
silence, as Mr. Carew came up, saying, " Well, Flo, 
are you not going to speak to me ?" 

" No!" said Florence, impatiently, and looking at 
Edward. 

" Very well," said Mr. Carew coolly, turning away, 
rather to Florences alarm ; for aunt Laura was again 
seen making her way towards them. But Mr. 
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Carew walked away, and not long after called the 
whole party to come and sit down to tea. 

" Maude, dear, had you not better pour out the 
tea?" said Annie; " I am so tired, and you always 
used to do it ; for I never can do it properly," 

And, without waiting for an answer, Annie settled 
herself comfortably in a large chair at the table, 
leaving Maude to take her place at the bottom of 
the table, and to pour out the tea ; which office she 
fulfilled to everyone's satisfaction. 

When tea was over, aunt Laura began, " Now, 
Annie dear, can I do anything for you ?" 

" Oh, thank you, auntie, no ; my maid will do 
everything, and I only care to go to bed" 

" Come then, my dears, we had better go," said 
aunt Laura, rising and addressing everybody. 

When Florence would have very quietly said 
good-night to Mr. Carew, he turned half round, and 
apparently addressing air, remarked, " Oh no, if 
little girls do not care to speak to me, I do not care 
to speak to little girls." 

Florence's face flushed all over as she very quickly 
turned round, pretending she did not hear. 

Ronald laughed, and silly made a funny face at 
her, which did not tend to console her. 
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The next work was to prevent Ball from following 
Florence, upon which proceeding he was intensely in 
earnest 

" Come here, sir!" said Mr. Albany, sternly. 

" He will be sure to follow Flo/' said Edward; 
" you had better tie him up for to-night, and until he 
gets accustomed to you again." 

" Ah, that he will soon be," said Mrs. Albany, 
while her husband got a strap, and fastened it round 
the neck of Ball, who made frantic plunges in the 
direction of the door, at which Florence had gone 
out. 

" Flo, give me your hand," said Edward, when 
they had got outside. 

" Never mind ; come along, old lady." 

Florence silently gave him her hand, and the two 
followed aunt Laura and Maude home, through the 
quiet moonlit little town. 
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CHAPTER XV. 




HAT an extraordinary thing ! dear me, 
how very wonderful ! " said aunt Laura, 
over one of her letters the next 
morning. 

Maude and Edward had gone to the hotel ; so 
Florence, who had refused to accompany them, was 
the only one at home with aunt Laura. " What is 
it, aunt ?" she said. 

" Dear me!" continued her aunt, " I have read of 
such things, but never knew of their really happen- 
ing before." 

" Well, aunt, do tell me," said Florence, her 
curiosity highly raised. 

" My dear child, the most extraordinary thing has 
happened — Puss has arrived at home quite safely by 
herself at Leyton Villa." 

" Oh aunt ! — how could she ?" 
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" Well, I only know I have a letter from Cook 
this morning, in which she says that the night before 
she heard something mewing at the kitchen-door, 
and when she opened it — there stood our own pussy, 
with her red collar and bell on, with our name on it, 
Puss looked very dusty and tired, and rather thin, 
Cook says ; but she has given her plenty to eat and 
drink, and now she is getting round again. But 
I never was more delighted in my life,* and to 
think ! the wonderful sagacity of the creature, — she 
came all the way down here tied up in a basket, 
and the dog taking her attention all the way ; and 
only to think she should be able to find her way 
back!" 

" Aunt, may I go to the hotel, and tell them ?" 
said Florence. 

" I thought you said you would not go there," said 
her aunt 

" Yes ; but now, aunt, I think Maude will want to 
know about puss." 

" Very well, you may go if you like." 

When Florence had gone to put on her hat, aunt 
Laura, sitting at the open drawing-room window, 
heard a peculiar little sound in the garden, and 
looking down from the window she perceived our 
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friend Ball sitting before the door, and looking up 
at her and wagging his tail. 

" Dear me !" said aunt Laura, " here is the dog 
come back now; really it is wonderful how these 
creatures know their way about. Florence!" she 
called out, " here's Garry come back now." 

Florence was sitting on the floor of her bedroom, 
buttoning her boots, but at the magic word of " Garry" 
up she jumped, and would have rushed downstairs 
with one boot on, but, in her haste and excitement, 
not seeing a jug of water which the servant had placed 
on the floor, outside her door and at the top of the 
stairs, she ran against it, stumbled, and fell with it 
from the top to the bottom of the little steep stair- 
case, where stood aunt Laura, who had rushed out to 
see the cause of the noise, and whose horror at the 
sight can be more easily imagined than described. 

" Florence, Florence ! my dear child, how did you 
manage to fall ?" 

" Oh ! don't touch me, aunt, I can't move," said 
Florence, screaming, as her aunt would have picked 
her up. 

" But, my dear, you must get up — poor child, how 
youve cut your hand with that broken jug;" and 
again aunt Laura would have lifted Florence up. 
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" Don't, don't ! " shrieked Florence, " it 's my 
foot!" 

Aunt Laura, in the greatest distress, said, hastily, 
to the servant, who had also run up to see what was 
the matter, "Go as quickly as you possibly can to 
the hotel, and tell Mr. Edward to come imme- 
diately." 

The servant rushed off, and on opening the house- 
door, Ball at once ran in and upstairs with the greatest 
delight, while the servant continued her road to 
the hotel, running all the way and never stopping 
until she arrived ; and having been directed to the 
Carews' rooms, she was on the point of tapping, 
when the door opened and Edward and Ronald, 
who were just going out, stood before her, — " What 
is the matter ?" said Edward. 

" Oh, please sir, Miss Gordon said I was to come 
and fetch you immediate — Miss Florence has nearly 
killed herself, — been and fallen downstairs, and can't 
move." 

Edward would have rushed off without a word, 
but, suddenly remembering, he turned and said, 
" Ronald, do you know where the doctor lives ? go 
and fetch him without a moment's loss, there's a 
good fellow." 
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And both Edward and Ronald ran off, while the 
servant stayed to give Mr. and Mrs. Carew the full 
particulars of the accident ; and very shortly the 
whole party, headed by Annie and Maude, were 
hastily making their way towards Brunswick Ter- 
race. 

On entering the drawing-room, they found Flo- 
rence, whom Edward had lifted to the sofa, very 
pale and silent, whilst aunt Laura and Edward were 
dressing the large cut she had on her hand and arm 
from the broken jug. 

Everyone was full of sympathy and pity, and 
none more so than Ball, who sat beside her on the 
sofa, gently wagging his tail when she looked at 
him. 

" I cannot imagine," at length said Annie, " how 
you managed to hurt your foot — you and aunt Laura 
both say you came down head first." 

" Yes ; but somehow one knee was bent, and 
I believe my ankle got twisted half-way down- 
stairs." 

" Oh, one never falls the way one ought to have 
fallen, and how everyone would reasonably have 
expected," said Edward ; " we always hurt ourselves 
in the most unexpected ways and places." 

R 
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" I'm sure I've broken my foot," said Florence, 
dolefully. 

"Oh no, you haven't," said everybody ; " the doctor 
will soon be here, and we shall see what he says." 

After the doctor had arrived and examined Flo- 
rence's foot, accompanied by much shrieking on her 
part, and many nervous starts and exclamations on 
aunt Laura's, he pronounced it to be nothing more 
than a sprain, and not at all a bad one, and which a 
week or two's nursing would set all right again ; 
" but you will have to lay up," said he. 

" Lay up!" said Florence, in dismay. 

" Of course!" said he, "on the sofa, you know." 

" For three weeks," said Florence, again. 

" Well, you may think yourself lucky that you 
have not very much longer to lay up, for a sprain is 
sometimes a most serious thing." 

When Florence's foot had been bandaged up, 
everyone at once volunteered to stay with and amuse 
her for the rest of the day. 

" There is not the least use in everybody's staying 
at home," said Edward ; " if one stays in each day 
with her, that is as much as Florence can expect" 

" Well, / will stay with her to-day," said aunt 
Laura 
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" No, no, aunt, /will stay with her," said Maude. 

" No, Maude ; why should you stay ? I do not in 
the least mind," said Isabel Vivian. 

" I'll stay — if Flo with have me," said Ronald. 

" There you all go, again !" said Edward ; " what 
is the good of everybody's wanting to stay ?" 



CHAPTER XVI. 

LT1MATELY, aunt Laura, Edward, 

and Isabel all remained with Florence, 

while the others went out, some driving 

and some walking. 

The next day aunt Laura and Maude remained at 

home ; the next, aunt Laura and Ronald ; but the 

next day only aunt Laura remained, the others all 

going out in a large sailing-boat, on which expedition 

no amount of entreaties would persuade aunt Laura 

to join them ; she saying she would far rather stay 

and take care of Florence. 

For the next day, however, a picnic had been 
arranged, which was kept a profound secret from 
Florence, as the disappointment of not joining them 
would have been so great 

When the time came, aunt Laura, who was to join 
the rest of the party at the hotel, said, " Good-bye, 
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Florence, dear ; Ball is going to stay with you, and 
here is your book, and some plums for you ; I am 
going to join Annie at the hotel, and go out with 
them, and will send whoever is going to remain with 
you at once, so you will not be dull ; and you must 
try and be patient, like a good child." 

Poor Florence ! It was hard work for her to be 
patient, as she always had been extremely restless 
and impatient ; and until her foot was bound up, and 
she could not use it, she had not the slightest idea 
how very much she needed it, and was in the custom 
of using it 

Ball had got into the habit of spending his after- 
noons with Florence, which no amount of coaxings 
or flatteries from Mrs. Albany would persuade him 
to give up, in fact, she sometimes rather crossly 
remarked, "he seemed to care more for Florence 
than for her, or any of them." 

Mr, Albany, who did not care for the dog in the 
least, was rather pleased than otherwise, to have the 
bother of him off his hands. 

11 I wonder who will come," thought Florence, 
when aunt Laura had taken her departure ; "I do 
hope Ronald or Ted will ; perhaps it will be Maude 
or Isabel. Oh ! I do wish I could go out ; why ever 
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didn't I fall downstairs at home, so that I could not 
go to my lessons, instead of preventing me from 
going out here ! — these horrid books aunt Laura has 
left, I know what they are," (takes up the top book 
and reads the title), " I thought so !" and "Ministering 
Children" found itself thrown with some vigour to 
the other side of the drawing-room. While Ball, 
who had been asleep on the sofa, woke up in great 
excitement and an indistinct notion as to whether it 
was a rat running across the room or merely some- 
thing which he was to fetch. At all events he made 
one sudden spring, which entirely upset the little 
table beside Florence, and on which the other book 
and the plums were laid. 

" Well, you are a nice dog," said Florence, from 
the sofa, where she was quite helpless, and had to 
watch the plums scattering about the floor. 

"Now I haven't got any plums or book either," 
said she, regarding " Ministering Children" rather 
wistfully, " Garry, bring it here, sir!" 

Ball wagged his tail, and took up " Ministering 
Children" by two leaves between his teeth, the weight 
of the book of course tearing the two leaves down 
the centre, and Ball, thinking this a far better game 
than carrying the book to Florence, laid it down 
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again on the floor, and, sitting down before it, gave 
himself up to the pleasure of tearing as many of the 
pages as he could, warming to his work as he pro- 
ceeded with it 

"Garry, Garry! do you hear?" cried Florence 
from her sofa ; " oh goody, what is to be done ? — 
bring it here, sir, — do you hear ? Garry — Ball." 

No calling, no persuasions would induce Ball to 
give up his delightful prize; in fact there was a 
charming novelty about his occupation, which equally 
interested and enchanted him. 

Florence, in despair, lay back on her sofa, saying, 
quietly, " Oh you dear dog, you delightful animal ! "— 
at length a bright thought struck her, — 

" Cats, Garry, cats ! no end of cats in the garden." 

Up jumped Ball, tearing round the room in a 
frantic manner, barking and yelling, then finally 
springing on the windowsill, he sat scratching at the 
glass, and jerking his head with sudden movements 
right and left, in search of " all the cats" he had been 
told of. 

After watching a long time, as if unable to per- 
suade himself he had been misinformed, the convic- 
tion arose that the cats must have been informed of 
his advent, and had straightway decamped ; and he 
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slowly left the window, and, stretching and yawning, 
approached Florence, who tried to keep him and his 
attention to her side, by playing with him; which 
device succeeded well for a time, until an unfortunate 
movement on Balls part brought him backwards on 
to the floor, where he quietly lay for some minutes 
looking about and wagging his tail, in general good 
temper with the world ; suddenly his eyes fell on the 
poor misused " Ministering Children," and he pricked 
up his ears, and looked hard at it, evidently thinking 
there was something peculiar in its aspect 

Florence entirely gave herself up to despair, when 
she saw the direction his eyes had taken, and lay 
back, languidly awaiting the result. 

Just then a step was heard slowly coming up- 
stairs. ^ 

" Ah, here comes somebody*,* * said Florence, again 
collecting her energies. And the door opened ; Flo- 
rence looked eagerly up, expecting to see Ronald or 
Maude, but, to her suprise, the new comer turned out 
to be — Mr. Carew ! who, after gazing in some sur- 
prise at the rather disordered state of the apartment, 
came up to her, carefully avoiding stepping on the 
plums, which lay about in different directions, and 
said, " Well, how is your ankle to-day, dear, any 
better ?" 
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" Yes, thank you, Crupert — eh," said Florence, in 
some confusion as to his name. 

" How have you managed to upset your table, 
child ?" continued he. 

" Oh Garry — at least Ball — did that," said she. 

" And carried off your book, and destroyed it, 
too ?" said Mr. Carew. 

" Eh — yes — he tore it up," said Florence. 

" Dear me, I don't think he ought to be left alone 
with you if he is so mischievous," said Mr. Carew, 
" particularly as you cannot move from your sofa." 

Florence was silent, while Mr. Carew picked up 
the plums and the table, and then the book, which . 
was almost torn to pieces. 

" Well, that book is no good any more," said he, 
launching it into the freplace as he spoke. 

" Oh dear me," said Florence, " perhaps you had 
better not throw it away ; whatever will aunt Laura 
say ?" 

" Nothing, if you could not help it," said Mr. 
Carew. 

" Well, I don't know," said Florence. 

" What do you mean ?" said he. 

" Well, Garry first ran after it because I threw it 
across the room," said Florence. 

s 
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" Oh, I see," said Mr. Carew ; " then Ball, or 
Garry, or whatever his name is, thought you meant 
him to run after it, therefore he is not so much to 
blame, after all." 

" No," said Florence. 

" What made you throw it across the room ?" 
said Mr. Carew. 

" Well, I don't know," said Florence ; " but I was 
so tired of lying here, and everybody had gone out, 
and aunt Laura would leave me that horrid book 
about those good children." 

" Poor child," said he, laughing ; then adding, " but 
it is a very pretty story, is it not ?" 

" Yes ; but I know it so well, aunt Laura got it a 
long time ago for Annie, then Maude had it, and lent 
it to somebody and could not remember to whom, 
and it got lost ; so the other day aunt Laura bought 
it again for me, and I do not know what she will say 
when she knows it is done for." 

" She got it here, did she ?" 

" Yes," said Florence. 

" Well, look here, Flo, you eat these grapes I 
brought for you; I am just going out, but I shall 
be back in a very short time." 

So saying, he picked the book out from the grate, 
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and went out, leaving Florence eating her grapes, 
and Ball begging for the skins, which he pretended 
to like, and ate each one she gave him with much 
chewing and shaking his head. 

Not long after Mr. Carew appeared with a new 
copy of " Ministering Children," exactly like the one 
Ball had destroyed, saying, " There, Flo, now aunt 
Laura need never know of the disaster which hap- 
pened to her favourite book." 

" Oh, thank you!" cried Florence, her eyes spark- 
ling, as she gratefully looked up at Mr. Carew. 

" I'm glad you are pleased, child," said he, sitting 
down beside her; "what shall we do? look here, 
Flo, you see this puzzle, I brought it from China, 
you see how it looks, now — there — see if you can 
put it together again." 

" Oh, I'm sure I can," said Florence ; " it is a very 
easy one." 

" I don't think you will find it so easy as it looks, 
when you begin," said Mr. Carew ; " but while you 
are trying to put it together shall I tell you a 
Story ?" 

" Oh dp, do!" said Florence, eagerly; wondering 
the while that Croupy should be able to tell a story. 
But to her surprise she found he could not only tell 
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a story, but a more interesting and amusing one than 
she ever remembered to have heard before ; and she 
laughed so heartily that she entirely forgot the puzzle, 
which, by-the-bye, puzzled her more than she had 
imagined such* a simple looking thing could have 
done, but her interest became so absorbed in the 
story, that she entirely forgot the puzzle, and the 
time, as well as who was telling the story, and every- 
thing else. 

" Ah ! is that all ?" and Florence gave a deep 
sigh. 

" Yes, that is all," said he ; " why it is seven o'clock, 
and here is Jane with the tea." 

"Ah!" said Florence, again, "and what became 
of Archie ?" 

" Oh, Archie got into the second class when he got 
back to school." 

" And Mabel ?" said Florence. 

" Come, we must begin our tea," said Mr. Carew. 

" Mabel ! oh, you must just tell me what became 
of Mabel, said Florence," excitedly. 

" Oh Mabel stayed at home," said he ; and Flo- 
rence consented to begin her tea. 

" How is it, Flo, that you have not put the puzzle, 
which you thought so very easy, together ?" 
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" Oh no, I couldn't," said she ; " I was so in- 
terested in the story, — but didn't Mabel do anything 
else?" continued she, not altogether satisfied with 
Mabel's fate. 

After tea Mr. Carew again set Florence to work 
with the puzzle, which, to his surprise, she soon put 
together. 

" Well, Flo, you are a quick child," said he ; "I 
tried over and over again before I succeeded in 
putting it together; most people find it very dif- 
ficult, which it certainly is." 

Florence was highly gratified with this flattery, then 
proceeded to wonder when aunt Laura would be 
back. 

" Oh she won't be long," said Mr. Carew ; and no 
sooner had he said this, when he continued, " and here 
they are, I hear their voices in the garden, so I must 
be off to dinner ; good night, little Flo ! " 

And aunt Laura was highly surprised on entering 
the room to find Florence with her arm round Mr. 
Carew's neck, saying, " Good night, dear Rupert, do 
come to-morrow and tell me another delicious story." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ND the next day when Edward began, 

" Well, Flo, I think I shall stay with 

you to-day," Flo, rather to his surprise, 

manifested no very great delight, but 

suggested that she thought Rupert was coming, so 

that there would be no occasion for him to remain. 

" Rupert was here yesterday, though; and, by- 
the-bye, what sort of an afternoon did you spend, 
Flo ?" 

" Oh, very nice indeed," said Flo ; " Rupert told 
me such a delightful story." 

" Oh, ho ! what a change in the wind," added Ed- 
ward. 

That afternoon Mr. Carew again volunteered to 
stay with Florence, which offer was eagerly accepted 
by her, somewhat to the surprise of all. 

And it turned out that Mr. Carew remained 
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oftener at home with Florence than anyone else; 
and during the bright summer afternoons, while her 
ankle kept her a prisoner to the sofa, and the others 
were out enjoying themselveis, driving and walking 
about, Florence struck up the greatest friendship 
with her formerly much disliked brother-in-law ; and 
after Edward had left, she discovered that none of 
the party was so welcome to the side of her sofa as 
Rupert 

He always had something to amuse her with, 
either reading, or explaining all kinds of interesting 
subjects to her, occasionally varied with delightful 
stories. 

When Florence's ankle began to get better, which 
it did much sooner than the doctor had expected it 
would, she went out either in a hand-chair or donkey- 
chaise every day, and was never entirely happy un- 
less Rupert were somewhere not far off. And when 
the day came that Mr. Carew first mentioned the 
necessity of his immediate return to London, Flo- 
rence felt more sorry about it than a short time be- 
fore she had imagined she could have felt at Rupert's 
departure. 

" Whatever will Flo do without you, after to- 
morrow?" said Mrs. Albany. 
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" Oh, she will very soon be able to get about, as 
she did before I came ; her ankle has got well re- 
markably fast, and then she will have plenty to amuse 
herself with, and will not miss me in the least" 

" Oh, I am not so sure about that," said Mrs. 
Albany. 

" And she won't even have Ball," added Maude. 

" Ah, do you know, Mrs. Albany, I think the best 
thing you can do with ' Ball ' is to make him over to 
Florence" 

" Mr. Carew!" said Mrs. Albany. 

" Well, Rupert !" began Annie, " of all the cool 
things I ever heard !" 

" Yes, I mean what I say," continued he ; " you 
know, Mrs. Albany, that the dog is more bother than 
enough to George, and nothing would delight him 
more than to hear you had given it away — and re- 
member how savage he was when the dog turned up 
here, after George thinking he had safely lost him in 
London." 

" But / am very fond of the dog, and was de- 
lighted to see him turn up. I know George does 
not like him ; but it is my dog, and I do not wish to 
give him up. " 

" Come now," Mrs. Albany, " you know the dog 
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does not care a bit for you, though he is devoted to 
Flo." 

" Yes, I am certain Flo is the only one he cares a 
scrap for," said Mr. Albany, who had just entered 
the room in time to hear Mr. Carew's speech. 

" I was just telling your wife," said Mr. Carew, 
" that the best thing she could do with the dog 
would be to give it to Flo." 

u Certainly, certainly ! the very best thing," said 
Mr. Albany, enthusiastically. 

" And, Mrs. Albany," continued Mr. Carew, " I 
know where I could get you a little English toy- 
terrier, when we go back to London." 

" Do you?" said Mrs. Albany, half doubtfully. 

" Yes ; a mite of a thing which you could put in 
your muff, and which is much more the sort of dog 
you want than this one." 

" Well, I suppose I must give Ball up," said she 
at length ; adding, " But don't let me see him any 
more then." 

" Very well, I will tell little Flo, then," said Mr. 
Carew ; " and thank you very much, Mrs. Albany, it 
is extremely kind of you." 

" Flo," said Mr. Carew, when he came that after- 
noon to fetch her for their last drive, " you see this 
dog?" T 
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" Yes," said she, wonderingly. 

" Well, from now on, he is your own dog ; Mrs. 
Albany resigns all claim to him, and makes him over 
to you, for the term of his natural life." 

" Oh ! no !" gasped Florence. 

" Yes, I mean it," added he ; " and is it not very 
kind of her?" 

" Oh, Rupert ! Oh, Garry, Garry, Garry ! — what 
shall I do ! May I go and thank her ?" 

"No, child, you will see her presently ; but she 
does not wish to see Ball any more." 

" ' Garry/ please ; don't call him ' Ball ' any more. 
Ball was a horrid name — I hated it directly I heard 
it, the first time — and now he really is my own 
doggie, his name shall be Garry. Aunt Laura, do 
you hear ? this dear doggie is my very own." 

Aunt Laura with very flushed cheeks had just 
come into the room, accompanied by Ronald. 

" Aunt Laura; Ronald, do you hear?" cried Flo- 
rence ; " and where is Maude ?" 

" Gone out for a walk, my dear," said aunt Laura, 
hastily. 

" I thought she was going to drive with Rupert 
and me." 

" No, dear; she has gone out with Trevor." 
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" With Trevor ?" said Florence, still more aston- 
ished; " I thought Trevor was going out in the 
boat with you, Ronald ?" 

" No ; Trev doesn't want me," said Ronald, laugh- 
ing. 

" What do you mean ?" said Florence, looking 
from one to the other. 

" Oh, nothing very dreadful, Flo," said Mr. 
Carew ; " I daresay you will hear to-morrow." 

"No, now — tell me now," said Florence. 

Aunt Laura got up, and walked nervously out of 
the room. 

" Rupert, what is it ?" said Florence. 

" Well, Flo, I suppose it will be news to you — 
Maude is engaged to be married." 

"Married! — Maude, — No!" said Florence, very 
decidedly. 

" But I say ' yes,' " added Mr. Carew, " and to 
Trevor Vivian." 

" Horrible!" said Florence. 

" But true," added Mr. Carew. 

" Oh no! no!" said Florence, starting up; "and 
the corkscrew." 

" Corkscrew ?" said Mr. Carew. 

" Yes, and the salt, at dinner-time," added Flo- 
rence. 
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" I say, Flo, Trev didn't put the salt into your 
pocket, though," said Ronald; "Ted did it — he 
reached round you, and put it in your pocket ; and 
you were so intently meditating on the subject of his 
' white eyelashes/ that you did not observe what he 
was about" 

M Ted ?" briefly said Florence. 

" Yes> Ted. But, tell me, Flo, are you not glad 
we shall be a sort of brother and sister?" said 
Ronald. 

" Glad ! Oh no, it's most dreadful," shrieked Flo- 
rence ; " first Annie, and now Maude and that horrid 
Trevor. Why didn't we go to Ramsgate ?" 

" As that horrid Rupert wanted you to," said Mr. 
Carew; "but some day you will become as good 
friends with * that horrid Trevor/ as you have with 
this ' horrid Rupert.' " 

" Don't, dear Rupert!" said Florence. 

" That horrid Trevor ! Well, Flo, this is a cheer- 
ful beginning," said Ronald ; " I thought you would 
rather like our being relations." 

" Yes, you — why didn't Maude marry youV* said 
Florence. 

44 Never mind, Flo, you can marry me/' said Ro- 
nald, 
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" Yes, 1*11 marry you," said Florence, somewhat 
calmed. 

Here aunt Laura put her head in at the door to 
know if Florence would get ready to go out. 

" Yes, I am ready," said Florence. 

" Well, Florence, dear, are you not pleased about 
Maude ?" began her aunt. 

" Pleased ! — I think it's most dreadful — horrid ! — 
first, Annie, and then directly she's done, Maude. 
What's to become of me? I should like to know." 

" Oh, you'll get big, and wear long dresses, and a 
chignon, and pierce your ears, and be called * Miss 
Florence Gordon,' instead of * little Flo/ " said Ro- 
nald. 

" I don't see the good of it," said Florence. 

" Natural course of events," said Ronald, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



CONCLUSION. 



T was a lovely bright summer's after- 
noon, the sea was peacefully breaking 
on the shore, and on the cliffs above, 
the sea-breeze was delightfully fresh 
and invigorating. 

A little group of people were on the cliffs busily 
engaged in the scientific game of croquet : they were 
all earnestly watching with much interest the agile 
play of the owner of the brown ball, which, notwith- 
standing the very uneven ground, was bounding 
about in the most (to the opposite side) provokingly 
well aimed directiona 

" Bravo, Ronald ! oh, how delicious ! Now just 
croquet me into position, and then go on to the 
cage," cried a bright clear voice, which we recognize 
as belonging to Florence Gordon, who was enjoying 
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a good game of her favourite croquet on the tliffs ; 
her ankle being again well and sound. 

" Sth, bother ! that was the fault of the ground," 
said Ronald, as Trevor, Maude, and Isabel with 
one voice cried out, " miss !" 

" Well, Ronald, the ground is just as difficult for 
everyone else," continued Isabel. 

Aunt Laura, Ronald, and Florence were the op- 
posite side, which, after a good sharp contest, proved 
to be the winning side. 

" Shall we have another game ?" said Maude. * 

" Oh yes!" said everyone; adding, " same sides, 
of course, for the sake of revenge." 

" But I must go home," said Florence, " or I shall 
not have time to write my letter to Rupert" 

" Oh, never mind about writing to-day, to-morrow 
will do as well." 

" No, indeed, it will not — will it, Garry ?" said 
Florence. 

Our friend now again rejoicing in the name of 
" Garry," had been as usual gravely contemplating 
the game, which he evidently regarded as one of the 
serious duties of life — though we must acknowledge 
he sometimes was very much in the way ; and not 
understanding that he must get out of the way of a 
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ball which was coming towards him, he not unfre- 
quently received the full force of it against his 
body, or it got amongst his legs as he was walking* 
about in the middle of the game, generally entirely- 
altering the course of some well-directed croquet, 
and at which interruption from anyone else, Florence 
would have been more than indignant ; but " dear 
old Garry," of course, was not answerable for his 
actions, not understanding the rules of croqu&t 

" Do you know, Flo, you would never have had 
Garry for your own, if it had not been for Rupert ?" 
said Maude. 

" How do you mean ?" said Flo ; " Mrs. Albany 
gave him to me." 

" Yes," answered Maude ; " but Rupert persuaded 
her to give up Garry to you by promising her an- 
other dog, when he went back to London." 

" How very good of Rupert! that is just like 
him," said Florence, enthusiastically. 

" Oh, Flo ! how you have altered," said Maude ; 
" do you remember saying, ' That horrid Croupy 
shan't come interfering with us ?' " 

" Ah, but I did not know him then," said Flo- 
rence ; " he always treated me like a baby, and called 
me * little Flo/ and he married Annie and took her 
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away — and then aunt Laura said he would not even 
notice what I called him ; but he was so nice to me 
when I hurt my ankle ; and then he got me this 
dear doggie for my own. — Come, aunt Laura, you 
said you were going home with me ; I want to make 
haste, and thank dear Rupert for Garry." 

Aunt Laura took Florence's hand, and, leaving 
the others to have another game, they proceeded 
homewards. 

" Ah," thought aunt Laura, " I am very glad 
Florence has found out what a kind good brother-in- 
law she has, at last ; it certainly was very good of 
him to get the dog for her, for he is really a very 
nice little affectionate dog, and I daresay when we 
get home I shall be quite fond of Garry, if he only 
gets on well with the cat." 

This was almost the last game of croquet on the 
cliffs, over which the autumn winds began to blow 
sharply, and with disagreeable strength. Even the 
walk along the beach grew chilly and cheerless, as 
visitor after visitor left it, and Florence herself would 
flinch at the coldness of the sea when she went into 
it for her morning dip. And when the equinoctial 
gales began, aunt Laura almost fancied their tiny 
house, standing on the edge of the cliff, would be 
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blown over, and spoke seriously of the times before 
the sea-wall was built (which she hoped would not 
give way), when so much of old Cromer was washed 
away ; and it got to be a joke against aunt Laura, 
that she never passed the sea-wall without attentively 
studying it. So every one at length agreed that it 
was time to return to London, and the things were 
again packed in the boxes. 

It was with anything but a heavy heart that Flo- 
rence looked forward to being again in London, and 
even consoled herself for travelling inside the stage- 
coach by hugging Garry, and constantly informing 
him, " Ah, IVe got you for my very own now, you 
old duck r 

Garry took all the embraces that fell to his share 
in the most matter-of-fact patient way possible, and 
when in the train sat up all the time " as good as 
bread" beside Florence. Now ill-natured people 
might have suggested the also close vicinity of the 
luncheon basket was his attraction, but that is a 
reflection on his character we will not hear of, for 
he really was very fond of his little mistress. 

So we will leave them all safe at home at Leyton 
Villa, Florence rather dismal at the idea of " lessons" 
again, but consoled by games with Garry and thoughts 
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of the coming merry Christmas bringing with it " old 
Teds" visit Aunt Laura was for some time under 
great anxieties about puss's comfort, and I must say 
Garry gave her some cause for it; puss in conse- 
quence constantly spent whole nights from home. 
But the other day Maude came to meet aunt Laura, 
with the wonderful intelligence that Garry was lying 
fast asleep before the fire, making a most cosy pillow 
of puss, who seemed in a state of placid purring con- 
tentment, not in the least objecting to his society ! 
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